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What is your 
Name ? 
Who gave you that 
Name ? 

S language is one of 
the most important of 
the endowments of the 
human race, all inquiry 
into its sources, or into 
that of any of its 
branches, must ever be 
of general interest. 
Philologists, or philolo- 
gers as they used to be 
termed, put forward 
large claims in its be- 
half, which we can but 
allow. Philology, they 
aver, is one of our most 
valuable aids, or reli- 








able clues, in the 
study of ethnology. 
The names of the geo- 
graphical features of a 
country help us to a knowledge of the race who 
first peopled it, or who were sufficiently civilized 
to leave any decipherable trace behind. In 
England, for instance, the names of hills, valleys, 
rivers, and places clearly indicate a succession of 
population possessing different languages. We 
note the Celtic wave in the names of some of 
our rivers, such as the Avon, Esk, Derwent, | 
Dee, and in the names of places containing the | 
words Tre, Czer, signifying in the Cymric tongue 
dwellings, fortified or otherwise; we realize the 





Roman occupation in the names of places | 
terminating in “chester,” and its varieties | 
cester, caster, —weter, in which we recognise | 


the Latin castra; we own the Anglo-Saxon 


crigin of places that affix the terms ton, ham, | 
bury, wick, or include a reference to natural | when to plough or cultivate the land was a work 
features in the Saxon speech, as ford, brook, | 


well, hale, hurst, wood, &c.; we note a 
fourth naming of settlements, in certain | 
localities, in which words having Danish ter- | 
minals are used, such as by, thorpe, dale, beck, | 
toft, fell, ness, thwaite; and a fifth in the Norman- 
French names Mowson (Malvoisin), Malpas, 
Richmond, Beaumaris ; in a word, we find in the 
names of our chief places exact corroboration of 
the known facts of history. If we look abroad, 
guided by this clue, the names of places will 
give us very important information. We have 
not seen this fact pointed out more clearly than 
by Mr. Picton, who, in a paper read before the 
Liverpool Library and Philosophical Society, 
showed the great value of nomenclature in 
ethnological researches by various illustrations. 
He mentioned the state of Massachusetts as a 
good example of the working of the same 
system that has given designations to English 
places. In Massachusetts the rivers and promi- 
nent features of the country retain their 
original Indian names, just as ours have kept 
their Celtic appellations. There are the rivers 
Connecticut, Merrimac, Piscataqua, Saco, Amoo- 
noosuck ; the lakes Sebago, Winipis-co-gee, 
Squam ; and the mounts, Monaduock, Waset, 
Moose, As-cutney, all terms having a meaning 
in the tongue of those who named them. Planted 











down amidst this Indian nomenclature are the 


settlements of the English emigrants, named 
after their old homes,—Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
Cambridge, Manchester, York, Dover, Glou- 
cester, dc. Here, however, the correspondence 
of the two cases ceases ; but the tracks of other 
settlers may be pursued by the same guidance. 
Mr. Picton lays it down as a rule that a colony 
will always betray its origin in the names it 
gives to the localities and peoples, as the Dutch 
have done on the shores of New York, at Staten 
Island, Hoboken, Middleburg, New Amsterdam, 
the Hudson river; and the French along the 
banks of the Mississippi, as witness New Orleans, 
Baton Ronge, Pont Chartrain, Chandeleur, Plaque- 
mines, and St. Louis. Applying this principle 
to remote times we can make some curious de- 
ductions. The Celtic names of our rivers occur 
in continental countries; and s0 do the Celtic 
terms for rock, hill, hollow, lake, valley, whence 
we may see the existence of an early Celtic 
population in Europe; and in proper names we 
may find a clue to the origin of the people ap- 
parently akin to the Laps and Fins, whose small 
remnant now occupies the district around the 
base of the Pyrenees. “Throughout the north 
and centre of France,” says the philologist we 
have mentioned above, “the names of places 
have generally a Celtic base, first Romanised, 
and then corrupted and contracted into modern 
French,—as Lutelia Parisioram (now Paris), 
Ambiani (now Amiens), Rotomagus (now Rouen). 
In the south-west of France this Celtic element 
almost entirely disappears. The base of the 


remainder being made up by a description of 
the peculiarities of the first person so named, 
by the affix of the name of the trade of the first 
person of the family assuming or having a sir- 
name conferred upon him, or by the application 
of some nickname, or by some foreign importa- 
tion. In the north of England, as in Wales, the 
majority of surnames are patronymics; and in 
Scotland and Ireland they are clan or tribe 
names. The Danes gave us the idea of affixing 
the word son to the paternal name, as Nelson, 
the son of Niel. The Saxons designated the 
children of Billa, Wera, and Walla as Billings, 
Warings, and Wallings, who, in their turn, as 
Mr. Picton also points out, called the lauds they 
acquired by their own names, Billingham, Wal- 
singham, and Wellington; but as these were 
tribal names and discontinued wher association 
for mutual defence was no longer necessary, this 
very large proportion of the population were 
without patronymics when subsequently it be- 
came necessary to use them. The curious and 
comical names of which some persons find 
themselves possessed, in virtue of this necessity 
coming to pass in days when refinement was not 
one of the most striking characteristics of the 
world, read like nonsense when grouped 
together. 

Nearly every portion of the human body has 
given a designation to multitudes. We have 
dozens and dozens of people called Head, a great 
many more called Foote, plenty of Leggs, some 
Arms, a few Backs, several Figgures, not so 





names can only be explained from the Euskarian 
or Iberian speech.” Now, if we found Euskarian 
or Iberian terms occasionally scattered over 
Europe,—as, indeed, we are supposed to do in 


many Necks, several families of Blood, more of 
| Bone, and others of Skin, Thew, Hair, Gore, 
| Beard, Whisker, Whitehair, Body, Skull, Nail, 
| Shinn, Heel, Lipman, Lightfoot, Hand, and its 


the names Britain, Tyne, and Tweed,—may we | French representative Main, Wort, Mole, and 


not lend serious consideration to the suggestion 
that this Iberian race may have been a pre-Celtic | 
wave passing over Europe? Mr. Picton, however, | 
makes no such suggestion. After showing us the | 
successiveoccupation or colonization of Spain (the 
country of rabbits) by the Iberian or Euskarian 
race, the Phoenicians, Tyrians, Carthaginians, 
Celts, Romans, Goths, and Moors affirmed by the 
names of places, and disentangling some names 
that are composed of two languages, as the 
Arabic and Phoenician Guardiana, he pursues a 
more intricate question. The root Ar or Ir or 
Er, common to the appellations of many nations 
of the great Aryan family, has derivatives in 
most of their languages expressive of skill and 


Mark. All of these cognomens are at this day 
possessed by respectable London householders. 
Noone appears to have been called after the most 
prominent of all features, the nose; the only re- 
semblance to the same sound being Nosworthy 
and Noyes. And a further dignified exception has 
been made in favour of our internal organs, for 
we can point to no Mr. Heart, or Kidney, or 
Liver, or Lung; the nearest approach to any 
reminder of them being Heartwell, Kidner, 
Livermore, and Lungby. This reserve is com- 
pensated for by a vigorous ring of changes upon 
some of our limbs. Arms, for instance, are com- 
bined in several ways. We have Armstrong, 
Armstead, Armsworth, Armsby, and Armsford. 





noble qualities. Ar meant to plongh, in days 


of skilled labour, and the Greeks, Latins, Gaels, 
Goths, and Anglo-Saxons all framed words to 
express ploughing from this root, as well as deri- 
vations to indicate the idea of refinement. Thus 
excellence is expressed in the Greek Agi, in the 
Latin artifex, for a skilled workman in distinc, 
tion to a common labourer; in the Gaelic air- 
aireach, signifying noble, excellent, rich; in the 
Anglo-Saxon ar, glory and honour; led on by 
this wide presence of the same term for this 
quality, Mr. Picton confesses it would be easy, 
by drawing together all the words containing 
the syllable ar, as in Ararat, Arabia, Ar of 
Moab, &c., to make the whole world kin ; but he 
is withheld by the consideration that there is 
another great family of man in which the same 
root expresses quite a different thing,—namely, 
the Semitic ar, awaking or watching; and so he 
comes upon two mighty streams of humanity in 
which the same sound represents distinct 
ideas. 

The names of places have given designation to 


Legg is less flexible; it only runs into Leggatt 
or Leggett. But head is transformed into Head- 
man, Headland, Headworth, Headen, Head- 
ing, Headford, and Headlam. Minor parts are 
treated with equal freedom. Nail becomes 
Naylor, Nailor, Neal; bone is twisted into 
Boner, Bonell, Boning, Bonner, Boniwell, 
Bonham, Bonney, and Smallbone; and 
Hand into Handey, Handiside, Hands, Hand- 
over, Handman, Handford, Handley, &c. These 
groups are not taken from the same roots in all 
cases; thus some of the Bones, doubtless, are 
descendants of some one surnamed the good, in 
French, whilst others may have Scottish ances- 
try who were “ bonnie.” 

Nearly every component part of a house has 
given names to men. We have Story, Dore, 
Chambers, Hall, Stair, Step, Rooff, Post, Board, 
Rafter, Gable, Wall, Dormer, Oriel, Slate, Kit- 
chen, Pantry, Ovens, Hinge, Hobbs, Shutter, 
Key, Lock, Pipe, Pole, Vane, Tower, Lodge, 
Loft, Court, Yarde, Weatherstone, Stone, Wood, 
Ivory, Iron, Brick, Brass, Alabaster, Glass, 
Gold, Silver, Waters, Stairs, Steel, Clay, Flint, 





many articles, such as coffee (Kafa), calico 
(Calicut), dimity (Damietta), as well as to 
some actions, such as to roam, a pilgrimage to 
Rome, sometimes serving as the pretence for a 
long absence from home ; but most especially 
have they conferred names on man. In the 


Sand, with House and the Field, or Apple- 
yard, or Orchard in which it stands. Is not this 
curious ? ; 
Then, again, we have many names identical 
with those of our household goods. We have 
Dresser, Fender, Kettle, Potts, Scales, Rugg, 
Challice, Pitcher, Tubb, Caster, Broom, Box, 





south of England the great majority of sur- 
names are derived from the names of places, the 


Bell, Thickbroom, Doll, Cole, Cushion, Irons, 
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Bedding, Cruse, Davenport (an example, by-the- 
bye, of the case of a piece of furniture being 
called aiter a man, as well as vice versd), all of 
which are borne either by merchants, trades- 
men, or professional men, occupying respectable 
positions in the various grades of London 
society. . 

Here is another set of names that is comical 
when viewed as a group, though scarcely striking 
when taken separately. It is a string of con- 
sonants and their varieties. No one would deem 
Lee anything but an euphonious title, till they 
saw it strung with its peers, Bee, Dee, Gee, Key, 
Mee, Sea, Tee, and Rea. We may ask, inciden- 
tally, by what mystery of pronunciation the last 
link in this chain of consonants should be pro- 
nounced Ra, when sea is sounded as see’ The 
missing consonants are nearly made up in the 
following variations :—Ceeley, Heeley, Keeley, 
Neeley, Quelly. Again, the string May, Ray, 
Day, Jay, Fay, Gay, Kay, Lay, Pay, Nay, Say, 
Quay, Way, must raise a smile. The set of 
names that have arisen out of the various offices 
of ecclesiastical establishments are also curious 
when seen as a whole, beginning, as they do, 
with Pope, and running through the various 
grades of Abbott, Bishop, Priest, Clerk, Prior, 
Frier, Nun, Monk, Vicar, Parson, Parsons, Par- 
sonage, Parish, with Church, Chapel, Kirk, 
Temple, Templeman, Palmer, and Tabernacle in 
great profusion. The same may be said of those 
beginning with King, and running through the 
peerage, as in Prince, Duke, Earle, Lord, till 
they terminate in legions of Knights and Squires ; 
as well as those representing the coinage, Far- 
thing, Penny, Shilling, Dollar, Pound, Sterling, 
with the odd variation of Twopenny. 

A great many of thes® names have significa- 


but a few of the risks in store for her. Miss 
Single might become Mrs. Double ; Miss Strange 
be developed into Mrs. Savage ; the widow Good, 
in course of time, suffer a seachange into the 
widow Crabbe; or Miss Young be converted 
by a ceremony scarcely lasting more than & 
quarter of an hour into Mrs. Old. Some of these 
quality-names, so to speak, must almost entail 
a necessity for a certain line of conduct on the 
part of their owners. How could Mr. Moody be 
jolly, or Mr. Jolly be moody, with propriety ’ 
Or Mr. Grave be gay, or Mr. Gay be grave? 
How could Mr. Hard be easy, or Mr. Easy be 
Stiff? Why should Mr. Merry ever be sad, or 
Mr. Broad be otherwise than stout and sbort ? 

With so many misnomers the most warm- 
hearted and generous of beings may be known 
as Cunning; the ever remote policeman as Cum- 
ming; the feeblest invalid as Hale, Sturdy, Strong, 
Doughty ; the most exorbitant of cabmen as Just ; 
the most stiff-necked of individuals as Curling ; 
the rosiest possessor of ringlets as Straight ; the 
fairest of Lucretias as Miss Frail ; or, but for the 
theatrical license with regard to names, a premiére 
danseuse as Miss Heavysides. Past generations 
have certainly made a mull in our names, 
although they may have dubbed their contem- 
poraries with their peculiarities with much 
pungency. They could scarcely, we will hope, 
have realized the discomforture of bearing such 
a@ name as Greedy, of growing up and dying, 
known as Greedy. We have among us, how- 
ever, names that are far more unpleasant than 
this. 

It is difficult not to laugh at the number of 
animals we are named after. There are few who 
do not own a Bull, or an Ox, or a Heifer, in their 





tions that take them out of the groups in which | 
we have momentarily placed them. It is a, 
recognised fact in philology that all names, 
have a meaning in the language in which they | 
were originally conferred. If, therefore, our | 
names have no meaning in our own tongue, we 
may look for it in another. This is clear to us 
in the matter of Christian names. We all know 
that our Christian names are translations from 
other tongues, principally Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew, conveying in a compact form some 
hope, conviction, or expression of feeling in 
connexion with the circumstances of the birth or 
prospects of the little one first named by it. In 
the soft, sad word, Benoni, for instance, the. 
dying Rachel bequeathed, in her new-born 
infant’s name, a vivid remembrance of her sor- 


rows. We have names founded on foreign bases 


that are identical in sound to some of our own 

familiar words having a different meaning to 

the foreign root. These are probably more 

numerous than commonly supposed, the cor- 

respondence in sound of many names with words | 
giving them a naturalization to which they are 

not entitled. Some scholarship is, therefore, | 
necessary in determining the exact meaning or 

nationality of a proper name. 

The points of the compass form the nucleus of 
a large family of names. So do the seasons. | 
The colours, too, are curious when viewed and 
contrasted as a whole. We have a great many | 
Browns, Greys,and Greens ; nearly as many Blacks | 
and Whites ; several Lily-whites; several Pinks ; | 
not so large anumber of Dunns and Hazles; some | 
Scarlets and Rose; only a very few Lavenders and 
Ambers. The domestic ties have given rise to a | 
still more comical group. We have Child, Young- 
husband, Husband, Bachelor, Strongchild, Nurse, 
Cook, Youngson, Steward, Widows, Lover, Win- 
men, Manlove, Houseman, Boy, Bratt, Ladd, 
Dadd,M’ Bride, Maiden, Home; and gallantreaders 
md add Darling, Angell, Love, Paradise, and 

en. 

We cannot but note the great number of 
qualities which are used as sirnomes. Bigg, 
Little, High, Low, Strong, Sturdy, Swift, &c., are 
all very well, though often misnomers; but the 
descendants of those who assumed, or upon 
whom were conferred some examples of the class 
of name, cannot feel very pleased with them. 
What young lady can be contented who is known 
as Mies Giddy, or Miss Dry, Lean, Thin, Vile, 
Tite, Sharp, Cross, Smellie, Tame, Sly, Wild, or 
Vice? On the other hand, some of the fair 
possessors of such cognomens as Sweet, Pretty, 
Wise, Witty, Tidy, Smart, Neat, Bright, Quick, 
or Blythe, might be almost reconciled to single 
blessedness. One could not but feel sorry for a 
lady converted by the great lottery of life, 
matrimony, from Virtue to Vice, from Meek to 
Cutting, from Speedy to Slow, from Pleasant to 
Tough, from Frank to Recklegs, or, for another 
instance, from Loving to Curt ; and yet these are 


acquaintance. Cow is not so common, for there 
are but two householders of that name in 
London, and Calf is still more exceptional. 
Bullocks, however, are quite es plentiful, and 
Steer scarcely less so. The nearest approach to 
sheep, in London, is Sheeppey, if we do not 
count the numerous Muttons.* Lambs are to be 
told off by the score. Ram occurs, but is scarce. 
We have Foale, Colt, Cobb, Kidd, Hart, Buck, 
Stagg, Deer, Hare, Goat, Beaver, Roe, and Rabbits 
for familiar friends. Then we have Hogg, au 
naturel, and as Bacon. Nor are we confined to 
domestic animals. Some of us are flatteringly 
called after wild beasts: I.ion, Tigar, Panther, 
Badger, Fox, as well as Reynard, Wolfe, to wit. 
Our feathered contemporaries furnish us with 
the fine titles of Peacock, Pheasant, Partridge, 
Cocks, Wren, Fowle, Pigeon, Parrott, Duck, Drake, 
Dove, Martin, Lark, Kite, Swallow, Swan, Heron, 
Sparrow, Hawk, Gander, Gosling (and even 
giblets, but no goose, notwithstanding all that 
might be said to the contrary) ; Starling, Daws, 
Crow, Crane, Jay, Bat, Gull, Rook, Grouse, Wid- 
geon, Eagle and Woodcock, with Egg and Brace. 
Some of these birds reappear in various combi- 
nations, but none so frequently as Cock, which 
appears in guise after guise, as in Cox, Cock- 
burn, Wilcox, Hancock, Pocock, Groucock, Ad- 
cock, Nocock, Badcock, Boncock, Hitchcock, 
Allcock, Tocock, Alecock, Colcock, Cockerell, 


,and almost incognitoin Hensman. 4s if to con- 


firm the theory that we cannot have wings with- 
out previously having fins, we find such names 
as Codd, Salmon, Whale, Seal, Pike, Herring, 
Roach, Chubb, Sole, Ling, Grayling, Codling, 
Mullet, Haddock, Sturgeon, Whiting, Cockle, 
Crabb, Leach, and Turtle preserved among us. 
Wasp, Bee, and Fly are more names associating 
us with creatures of the air; and Worms, 
Beetles, Bugg, and Emmett, to the things that 
crawl upon the earth. 

Fruits furnish us with other names. A solu- 
tion of the eccentricity of the laws of selection on 
this matter would be easy, if we could have 
pointed back to Medizval fruit and flower shows, 
and to the possibility of the spécialité of a suc- 
cessful contributor sticking to him as an appel- 
lation all the days of his life. But we can, in 
truth, suggest no such origin to the titles Nutt, 
Raisin, Lemon, Orange, Plum, Peach, Cherry, 
Biffin, Pears, Pine, Gage, &c. We call our 
modern pages Buttons and Tigers, from the pro- 
fusion of those articles of Birmingham manufac- 
ture on their attire in the first instance, and the 
agile and feline knack of springing upon the 
foot-board of moving vehicles, with extreme 
nicety of calculation as to distance in the second ; 
but what peculiarity of costume or custom can 
account for calling man, woman, or child, Mus- 
tard, Salt, Pepper, Butter, Cheese, or Curry ? 
We have a patriarchal precedent for Ham, but 





* The London Directory gives no butcher of that name, 








but at Brighton there is one. 





whence Veal? Who was the humourist that 
first called a fellow creature Tripe? Was hea 
joker, or a retaliating sufferer called 

or Gammon ? 

We take a few surnames from bev , as 
Beer, Porter, Goodale, Perry, Mead, Port, Sherry, 
and Claret. 

Topographical and geographical features give 
us @ great many names. Amongst these we first 
call to mind Mountain, Lake, Hill, Way, Ridge, 
Road, Ridgeway, Street, Field, Town, Lane, 
Townsend, Place, Moss, Moore, Stack, Ford, 
Banks, Miles, Vale, Brook, Beck, Acres, Alley, 
Dyke, Syke, Cragg, Cave, Woods, Forest, Bush, 
Dale, Mills, Waterfall, Pond, Middleditch, Mid. 
dlebrook, Poole, Dean, Barn, Hedges, Booth, 
Marsh. The elements and the weather pre. 
sented further fields for the eccentric system of 
naming in’ which our forefathers apparently 
indulged. Airey, for instance, is an honoured 
name in scientific circles to-day. Eyre, familiar 
to St. John’s Wood’s residents, might be but a 
variation of the same name, if we did not know 
that it related to itinerant courts of justices, 
from the old French word erre, a journey. But 
there are plenty more names that are not to be 
explained away, as well as some that may be so 
treated. Piling them up as they occur we may 
note Snow, Raine, Hoare, Frost, Fogg, Gale, 
Eddy, Dust, Dew, Dewy, Hailstone, Day, Dawn, 
Light, Cloud, Tempest, Moon, Doubleday, Doubt. 
fire, Mudd, and Mould. 

Curious sequences may be made of some of 
our names, as in Pain, Death, Coffin, Bary, 
Grave. Sets of precious stones may be looked 
out, as in Alabaster, Agate, Amber, Diamond, 
&c. So may lists of apparel, as Coates, Cloake, 
Caps, Stocking, Cotton, Bonnet, Hood, Capes, 
Silk. The old Paritanical names found linger- 
ing among us that we should scarcely look for 
out of the “Pilgrim’s Progress” are often 
pointed out. Among London householders, in 
streets thronged with pedestrians and noisy with 
the roar and rattle of passing omnibuses and 
cabs, are such quaint names as Makepeace, God- 
beloved, Goodchild, Strangeways, Stroggles, 
Such, Swadling, Goodwill, Goodspeed, Goodman, 
Goody, Goodfellow, Goodbody, Goodchap, Good- 
day, Kiss, Comfort, Delight, Lightup, Joy, 
Honour, Justice, Wouldhave, Gladman, Great. 
head, Sneezum, Rich, Late, Last, Schooling, 
Gentry, and Gentle. Some sequences are curi- 
ously incomplete, es in the last-mentioned name, 
there being no Simple out of Captain Marryatts 
novel, and no Fool in the whole metropolis. 

The plan of naming a man after his trade 
has the disadvantage of applying only to one 
generation and not to all. A man named Slater, 
because he was a slater by trade, makes his son 


| a carpenter, and the surname, is a misnomer at 
‘once. This custom is still rife with us although 


we do not go to the length of perpetuating the 
name of a person’s occupation in writing. 
board a steamboat we call the attendant upon 
the passengers “ steward ” from his office ; in 40 
hotel we call him waiter; at college we call him 
gyp and scout. The man who cleans our 
we inconsistently identify with those articles of 
apparel ; and the person who prepares our — 
we address as cook. In this way, in the days 
old, arose such names as Silversmith, Harrow: 
smith, Goldsmith, Cutler, Barber, Draper, Smith, 
Baker, Tayler, Potter, Constable, Carpenter, 
Glover, Cooper, Groom, Coleman, Packman, 
Woodman, Forester, Parker, Page, Tanner, Stock- 
men, Taverner, Weaver, Workman, Bowler, 
Bogler, Hind, Herd, Fisher, Waterman, Stoker, 
Stainer, Scrivener, Porter, Plater, Plummer, 
Piper, Palmer, Painter, Harper, Miller, Fowler, 
Faller,Chapman, Chandler, Cheesewright, Sexton, 
Shoesmith, Tiler, Mason, Joiner, Thacker, Driver, 
Dyer, Gardener, Ashman, Farmer, ag ™ 
Bowman, Archer, Messenger, Carter, Bowyer, ® 

The custom of calling a man after his birth- 
place also gave rise to immediate mispomers. 
When Alexander de Cheswick removed to Lon: 
don and settled there, his name was a clue t0 
his identity, doubtless, but still a misnomer, 
more especially for his sons, But, as a rule, “ 
plan would answer better for those who left an 
than for those who remained there, for whom r 
would be too confusingly common. hat ! 
was not, invariably, given to those who 
to other parts of the country, and so were 
strangers identified by the name of the place 
from which they came, we have evidence 12 
cases of the landed proprietors whose surname 
and lands correspond, as the Cresswells 
Cresswell, the Crasters of east the 
of Roddam, &c., in Northumberland. — 

If men have taken names from objects, they 
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have also bestowed those borne by themselves 
upon many articles of their invention. The 
theodolite has been traced back to D. Corolum 
Theodulum, or, perhaps, some member of his 
family, all of whom were mathematicians. But 
these instances are too numerous to mention. 
A volume has, indeed, been compiled of words 
derived from proper names by Mr. Charnock, so 
large is our stock of them. Etymology has had 
@ fascination for the human mind for centuries. 
dt is a study that advances in intricacy as years 
Toll by, and so, like wine, improves with age. 
Words that were in every-day use two thousand 
‘years ago are now the special possession of the 
scholar. Greek names that are high-sounding, 
and are called “‘high-flown” by us, were simple 
enough to those who first gave and owned them ; 
uch as “a fight of men” (Andromache), “ far- 
famed” (Pericles), “possessing equal rights” 
(Isocrates), “strife” (Ptolemy). The first 
‘Cesar was merely “long-haired” in the eyes 
of his Roman name-givers. 








THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS IN 
BELFAST. 


THe meeting of the Social Science Associa- 
tion at Belfast has gone off very success- 
fally. Politics, Law, Crime, Education, and 
Trade, appear to have been the chief subjects 
treated of, wound up, however, with something 
about Health. The Ulster Hall was the place 
of the opening meeting, and Lord Dufferin, pre- 
sident of the council, delivered the inaugural 
address before a brilliant assembly. Mr. 
Hastings, who was active during the week, read 
@ report from the Council. 

In the Health Department, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Lankester, coroner for Middlesex, 
the first especial question for discussion was,— 
“What measures are n to secure effi- 
ciency and uniformity in the working of the 
sanitary laws throughout the kingdom ?” 

‘Mr. W. H. Michael read a paper on the sub- 
ject. He assumed that a uniform system of 
health legislation should apply to all parts of 
England and Wales ; that the system should be 
compulsory ; that a central body, or Ministry of 
Public Health, should be established in all cases, 
to direct local action, and to act as a court of 
appeal ; and that the whole of the kingdom 
should be divided into districts, each district to 
‘be under the control of one local authority, 
which should have attached to it a medical 
officer of health. The object of health legisla- 
tion should comprise,—Prevention and removal 
eof nuisances, regulation and supervision of 
dwelling-houses, the making and keeping in repair 
of roads and streets, water supply, public light- 
ing and, where n » private lighting; 
‘effecting public improvements and directing 
private lighting, establishment and supervision 
of markets, supervision of food, and providing 
‘baths and washhouses public recreation grounds, 
and burial grounds. The writer was of opinion 
that a general system was required, under which 
it would be impossible that defects should be 
unrecognised or no steps taken to provide a 
remedy. He contended that, in conserving public 
health, culpable negligence of sanitary precau- 
tion must be remedied by some supreme autho- 
rity ; and where it was for the of an ex- 
tended district that combined works should be 
undertaken, the central authority should have 
power to compel those districts so to be bene- 
fited to join in the work, and to share per rate 
in the expense. In conclusion, the writer sug- 
gested that what was at present required in 
order to secure efficiency and uniformity in the 
working of the sanitary laws throughout the 
kingdom, was their consolidation and the adop- 
tion of means to enforce them. 

Dr. Robert Elliot (Carlisle) next read a paper 
on Health. The problem was—how most readily 
to secure efficiency and uniformity in the working 
of the sanitary laws throughout the kingdom. 
After reviewing at some length the legislation 
which has taken place on the sanitary question, 
and the imperfect manner in which it had been 
carried out by local Boards, Dr. Elliot went on 
to observe that he was forced to the conclusion 
that the source and cause of the unsatisfactory 
and imperfect action, as compared with what it 
might and should have been, of our sanitary 
laws, must be looked for in the fact of our having 
had combined in one our municipal and our 
sanitary Boards. He asked either for an ex- 
tended inquiry by a committee of this Associa- 
tion, or for a petition by the Council to her 


Mojesty’s Government for an investigation into 
the composition and constitution, history and 
action, of local Boards of Health in all corporate 
towns since the adoption of the Public Health 
Act, with the object of ascertaining how many 
are interested, directly or indirectly, in con- 
tinuing what the said Act anywhere prohibits, 
and how many (if any) members have been pro- 
ceeded against by the local Board. 

At a subsequent meeting the special question 
proposed in the Section was “ In what form and 
to what extent is it desirable that the public 
should provide means for the recreation of the 
working classes ?” 

Mr. W. Hardwicke, M.D., medical officer of 
health for the parish of Paddington, replied in a 
paper which set out by observing that the want 
of means for recreation was one of the causes 
why the industrial classes resorted to artificial 
stimulants. The writer believed it to be a 
public duty to provide means of recreation. 
This duty was to be undertaken not in the spirit 
of the schoolmaster, but with the view to take 
advantage of a healthy instinct. For this pur- 
pose, baths, reading and news rooms, picture- 
galleries, museums, recreation-grounds, prome- 
nades, &c., were necessary. Before these could 
be properly used it was requisite that a change 
should be made in the opinions of the people 
with regard to Sunday. 

Miss Barbara Corlett also read an interesting 
paper on the subject, in which she strongly 
advocated the establishment of places of re- 
creation for the lower classes, especially for 
children. 

Dr. M‘Gee said the evils that had been 
pointed to as to the want of places of re- 
creation suggested to them the necessity of 
looking to the source of them. He thought that 
Miss Corlett had very clearly drawn attention to 
where they should begin first—with the young. 
With the elder members of society, he feared, 
they would not be able todo much. He did not 
think that the blame of not providing amuse- 
ments should be thrown upon the higher classes 
of society ; for they should remember that a 
mechanics’ institute had been established in Bel- 
fast, but through the apathy of the people it 
was allowed to fall into decay. Upon Monday 
mornings he found that there were seldom less 
than double the average number of drunken 
and disorderly cases brought before the magis- 
trates. And why? Because there was no place 
of recreation for the lower classes to frequent on 
Sundays, when they were idle. 

Mr. H. C. Knight, of Belfast, called attention 
to an effort being made to establish a ‘“ Work- 
men’s Club” in Belfast. 

The Rev. W. M‘Ilwaine repudiated the idea 
that clergymen were opposed to lawful recreation 
on Sundays. 


physical exercise and intellectual improvement, 
which, if provided, would give them men, in the 
true sense of the word, with healthy minds and 
healthy bodies. With regard to “ Workmen’s 
Clubs,” he thought it was a great mistake to 
confine their operations to the providing of 
amusement. After atime, that generally failed ; 
but, when education was combined, it was 
generally found a success. 

Mr. Early, of Scotland, said that, in Glasgow, 
institutions such as they wished to establish had 
met with great success. Last winter there had 
been no less than 900 successful soirées held in 
Glasgow, and the result was that all the singing- 
houses, with the exception of two, had been 
superseded. 

Dr. Martin proposed that it should be recom- 
mended to the council to consider how best 
provision could be made for providing places of 
amusement for children in large towns. Mr. 
Roper, of Manchester, seconded the motion ; and 
the Chairman said he would convey their wishes 
to the council. 

The congress have also had the fisheries of 
Ireland under consideration. 

Mr. Blake, M.P., read a paper as to the best 
mode of promoting the extension of Irish 
fisheries. It stated that, according to the last 
returns, out of thirty-eight fishery districts, 
twenty-three were represented as declining, 
and six showing no signs of improvement. 
The fisheries of Ireland were, if properly worked, 
capable of affording support to 500,000 people. 
He maintained that in the first instance these 
fisheries should be placed uncer the manage- 
ment of a special department of three com- 
missioners. A competent staff of inspectors 
should collect statistics, and afford information 





to fishermen as tothe best mode of capture, and 


give instructions in oyster culture, &c. Some 
present restrictions on fishing, especially on 
trawling in bays and estuaries, should be re- 
moved. Another most important requisite was 
that better harbours and piers than at present 
existed should be provided at suitable places. 
Loans should be granted to smal] fishing com- 
panies. The fishermen should have a little 
land to support them when not engaged in 
fishing. The erection of curing-houses would 
be desirable; and another most important desi- 
deratum was increased facilities of transit to 
market, which he hoped would be afforded by 
the Government purchasing Irish railways. 

In the discussion which followed, the neces- 
sity of having a greater number of good harbours 
of refuge round Ireland was strongly insisted on. 

We give notices under separate headings of 
what was said on some subjects with which we 
particularly concern ourselves. 


Public Health. 


Sir Jas. Y. Simpson, as president of the 
Health Section, said in his address that public 
health might be defined as public wealth. It 
was important to attend to it, because, in rela- 
tion to disease, prevention was much better than 
cure. At the outset he referred in some detail 
to the great evils which arose from the over- 
crowding of dwellings in great cities and towns. 
Nature had everywhere provided a bountiful 
supply of that most essential requisite for 
healthy life, pure air. Man everywhere en- 
deavoured to contract this supply, and to putrify 
and corrupt it by the internal arrangement of 
his dwellings; outside his dwellings also, in 
entire disregard of the laws of health, or the 
manner in which manure and sewage are allowed 





Dr. Martin, of England, was in favour of 





to collect in rural and other districts. He re- 
ferred to the way in which foul matter was 
allowed to collect in the inferior class of Irish 
hovels, in consequence of pigs and other animals 
being allowed to occupy them with the inmates. 
Some years ago a doctor, visiting an Irish 
family located in the upper story of a large 
house in Edinburgh, found an immense pig, and 
asked aman in the room how it bad been got 
up-stairs. “ Faith, yer honour,” the man replied, 
“she never was below.” In the country dis- 
tricts, worst off in these respects, the people 
were better off than in the towns, and human 
life more prolonged in the former than in the 
latter. Cowbyres, and even stables for horses, 
ought to be banished out of every town. In 
Westminster there were 1,000 cow-houses 
vitiating the air required for 30,000 human 
beings. In Edinburgh, still, they had splendid 
house-fronts, and confined squares and spaces 
behind them, in which the air was poisoned by 
offensive exhalations. A splendid problem for 
modern science to solve, and statesmen to carry 
out was, What was to be done with the vast 
amount of their sewage matter? For il, as well 
as for everything else, there was a natural use; 
and he believed the time was coming when they 
should not toss so much of it into the sea as they 
did. The true use to make of it was to return 
it to the soil. The value for each human being 
was calculated at 10s. a year, which gave 70,0001. 
worth of sewage wasted every year in Belfast. 
We have various kinds of hospitals—medical, 
surgical, obstetrical, &c. There are as yet, 
unfortunately, no means of making a general 
estimate of the comparative efficacy and cost of 
hospital and home treatment. Materials of the 
kind have been provided with respect to 
obstetrical hospitals. In the great Rotundo 
Hospital in Dublin, than which there was not a 
better in the world, the cost of each patient was 
about 30s. It was found that the cost of treating 
the same claes at home was about 10s. Now, the 
pecuniary losslin hospital treatment was a matter of 
no small moment. The French Government issued 
a commission of inquiry, which collected statistics 
on this subject of nearly a million cases from all 
the hospitals of Russia, Prussia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Great Britain, Germany, Switzerland, and 
900,000 cases of poor patients confined in their 
miserable hovels. Hospitals a oe Be the 
greatest advantage in respect of med) vice 
and care. Yet the pe afforded was most 
startling. The report stated that in hospitals 
there was one death in thirty, whilst of the same 
class at home only one in 212 died. It had been 
found the same all over Europe. With regard to 
surgical and medical hospitals, the collection of 
patients, and the exhalations arising from them 
and their wounds and diseases, into compara- 
tively small spaces, could not but be pernicious. 
One patient labouring under a contagious disease 
often caused the spread of it through the 
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hospital. In the hospital with which he was 
connected, after a case of cancer had come in, 
it was often found necessary to stop operating for 
a week or ten days, because it was found that, 
after the arrival and partial treatment of such 
eases, all the other cuts and dressings and sores 
began togo wrong. The man treated in a surgical 
hospital was exposed to more chances of death 
than the soldier on the field of battle. The 
great object in hospitals was to increase the 
amount of pure air for each patient. Any one 
who went into an empty room which had been 
shut up for a few days would find it smelling 
musty in consequence of the decomposition 
of small material particles. Everything, in 
fact, was secondary to pure air. Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon, in an account of the settle- 
ment of the sect called Shakers at Mount 
Lebanon, in America, mentioned some interesting 
facts. The married women there lived as nuns, 
and the men as monks. They had no doctors 
among them, and took close scientific care of 
ventilation. Every building was provided with 
shafts, fans, flappers, and vents. Stoves were 
so delicately adjusted as to keep the tempera- 
ture in winter within one degree of warmth. 
The elderess, or queen of the community, told 


during thirty-six years. The head elder said good 
food and sweet air were their only medicines, 


wise people of the world keep a set of men called 
doctors, who lie in wait for you, until, by some 
mistake of habit, you fall sick and then come in 
and poison you with drugs ?” 
hospitals to be improved ? They should be given 
up or greatly altered. It was now an important 





Belfast, and afterwards an influential committee 
was appointed for the purpose of carrying out 


its recommendations. This was the rise of the | ing. 


sanitary reform in this town. It gives me (he 
said) great satisfaction to be able to inform the 
congress that the town council, having obtained 
the requisite legal enactment, have purchased 
and set apart a large plot of most eligible 
ground, about forty-three acres, for the purpose 
of safe and decent sepulture, and are now push- 
ing on the inclosure and laying out the ground 
with all available speed. In the meantime, the 
town council have taken the proper steps pre- 
liminary to closing all the graveyards within 
the borough against what may be termed free 
interments, and, at the same time, of limiting 
the burials in proprietary grounds by certain 
fixed salutary rules and regulations. The next 
important sanitary work to which I call atten- 
tion is the introduction by the Belfast Water 
Commissioners of an abundant supply of water. 
This, I understand, will be on the continuous 


|and high-pressure principle, and is calculated, I 
| believe, to give for all purposes at the rate of 
about twenty gallons a-day for every inhabitant ; 
| besides which, the commissioners have obtained 
/power, by their Act of 1866, to compel the 
him that they had had only one case of fever | 


owners of all tenements to introduce a proper 


water supply. And when it is remembered that | 


|there are still 4,227 habitations without it, the 
and said to him, “Is it not strange that you | 


action recently taken by the commissioners, and 


| their stated determination to enforce their 


powers, cannot be too highly commended. The 


| borough, including Ballymacarrett, is divided 


How were our | 


point of dispute how many cubic feet of air were | 


required by each individual per day. He had 
often thought that if their hospitals, from being 
crowded palaces, with a layer of sick in each 
flat, were changed into villages or cottages, with 
one, or, at most, two patients in each room, a 
great saving of human life would be effected. 
The village should be so constructed of iron or 
wood as to be movable, so that it could be placed 
where required ; and in case of epidemics the 
accommodation could be easily increased. He 
would pass to another subject, namely, the 
dreadful mortality among children. Having 
given statistics of this mortality, he attributed it 
to the ignorance on the part of mothers and 
nurses of hygienic laws. One great requisite for 
infant children was pure air; but it was essen- 
tial that the air should be warm. Cold air was 
most destructive. In Belgium, where children 
had to be brought out for baptism when only a 
fortnight old, one half more died in winter than 
in summer. Want of clothing of the neck and 
arms of the child was also mischievous. What 
a shame, too, to put children into cold baths— 
little creatures that should beslways warm. In 
a Highland regiment in which that practice pre- 
vailed amongst the wives of the men—hardening 
it was called—enough of the children did not 
live to make pipers for the re; iment. He then 
alluded to the mortality cause! by the criminal 


_year was severely visited by cholera and epide- | 


starving by mothers of their illegitimate chil-_ 


dren. It was recorded of the foundling hospi- 
tals which formerly existed in Sreland that from 


into them was 12,686, and that of these 135 
walked alive out of the hospitals and the rest 
were carried out in the dead-cart. He then 
referred to Jenner’s invaluable discovery of cow- 
pox. It saved 80,000 lives every year. The 


small-pox as well as the cattle plague, but im- 
proved regulations were still needed for this. 
Jenner received 30,0001. Had he slain 100,000 
men in battle he would probably have got much 
more, and have been made aduke. The French 
erected a statue to him at Boulogne. A few years 
ago one was erected, by subscription, in Trafalgar- 
square. It had been since removed, with the 
sanction of the House of Commons, to make 
room for one of those fighting Napiers. 


Sanitary Condition of Belfast. 


Dr. Samuel Browne, R.N., read a paper on 
“The Progress of Sanitary Inquiry in Belfast.” 
After the close of the years 1847-48, when 
nearly 15,000 of this community were struck 
down by fever and dysentery, and 2,500 in- 
dividuals hurried to untimely graves, the public 
began to be directed to the inquiry, whether 
there were not some ascertainable causes which 
had aided the progress and increased the fatality 
of the epidemic through which they had passed. 
A committee organised by the late Dr. Malcolm 
drew up a report on the sanitary condition of 


into seven districts, with one medical attendant 





sewage of many towns, villages, and nomerons 
establishments for dyeing, spinning, and bleach. 


Dr. Lankester said a few words on the papers 
which had been read. He considered that the 
most important point with regard to Belfast 
was a correct death-rate. They found, whep 
discussing the matter, that the death-rate did 
not show the true state of affairs, They 
found that the registration of deaths by the 
Registrar-General was defective not only in 
Belfast but throughout Ireland, and that 
thousands of people died whose deaths were 
never registered. If it was true that there was 
a death-rate of thirty in the thousand in Belfast, 
the time had come for immediate Government 
interference. In a healthy community, where 
people were healthy, and were not dying or call. 
ing doctors, money was saved. If they looked 
at it from a money point of view, the prevention 
of disease and death ought to induce 

tions to spend money. They had a moral and 
better population, when they had a healthy 
population, than when they had a sick and dying 
population. He appealed to the clergy to do 
something in the matter, as there were a 
many things to be done in Belfast. With regard 
to the supply of water, he was glad that some- 
thing was about to be done to provide a better 
supply. The Lagan water was not fit to drink, 
and they were constantly in peril of typhoid 
fever, which, in many instances, had been 
brought on by drinking bad water. He recol- 
lected being in Belfast fifteen years ago, at a 
meeting of the British Association, and he then 





foreach. There are also three dispensing sta- | 


tions, the two in Belfast having each a qualified 
apothecary attached. He then gave some sug- 
gestions relative to a system of sewerage such 
as would prevent the present evil effect resulting 
from floods, and also recommended paving 
some of the principal thoroughfares instead of 
macadamising. 

A paper on the same subject by Mr. James 
Kennedy was read, in the course of which he 
stated :—The Registrar-General reported that 


last year the death-rate of Belfast exceeded the 


death-rate of any town in all Ireland. The 
ratio is reported thus :—Belfast, 1 person out of 
32°2 persons; Armagh, 1 out 56:3; Antrim, 1 
out of 643; Ballymena, 1 out of 73°8; Ban- 
bridge, 1 out of 648 ; Downpatrick, 1 out of 56; 


Lisburn, 1 out of 543; Lurgan, 1 out of 62°5; | 


Dublin North, 1 out of 362; Dablin South, 1 


out of 35°8; Cork, 1 out of 465; and Dundalk, | 
1 out of 59°2 of the population. The ratio of all | 


Ireland is 1 in 62; and thus it is that propor- 
tionately twice as many die in Belfast as in 
Antrim, Ballymena, and Banbridge ; 50 per cent. 
more than in Cork; and nearly twice as many as 
in all Ireland. Our people have been in the en- 
joyment of good wages, and of the means that 
usually promote health and longevity, and yet 
our death-rate exceeds that of Dublin itself, 
wherein there is much poverty, and which last 


mic. The writer then proceeded to trace the 
causes of this calamitous state of things :—1. 
Ont of our 937 streets, between 400 and 500 are 


» /unpaved, unsewered, and, consequently, un- 
1791 to 1796 the number of children admitted | 


cleansed. These streets are receptacles for 
stagnant water, and for all manner of filth and 
dirt. 2. In Belfast we have had since 1845 


| powers to allocate 1,5001. a-year to the widening 


and sweeping away of our very numerous old 


" | lanes and alleys, that are the hotbeds of drunk- 
Government ought to be able to stamp out the | 


i 


enness, immorality, disease, and death. During 


| this time, however, our two Boards have spent 


100,0001. on Acts of Parliament and in litiga- 
tion, all of which outlay yields no return; but 
not one shilling has been expended in carrying 
out the benevolent designs of the Legislature, 
and which, probably, would have eventuated in 
little or no pecuniary loss to the town : the legi- 
timate duty was overlooked; the others were 
observed. 3. For the erection of baths and 
washhouses the necessary funds have been sub- 
scribed long since, and the money still lies un- 
used in the hands of the treasurer. The import- 
ance of such establishments in a town like 
Belfast was universally admitted, and the town 
council were not ignorant on the subject, as a 
report which he had before him very clearly 
showed. 4. Our old streets are hollow in the 
centre, and badly formed, and are no more than 
impounding reservoirs for water, mud, and filth. 
This, he observed, was not the fault of the sur- 
veyor, for the funds available for the necessary 
work were devoted to another purpose. 5. In 
Belfast we have been obliged to drink the water 





from the River Lagan, which contains in it the 


passed by that Blackstaff ditch, and he was 
| shocked to see it, but he found that that great 
‘nuisance still existed. The Sanitary Act was 
‘one of terrible power; and, if the Corporation 
| wished, they could compel the owner of every 
house in Belfast to have it properly cleansed. If 
the Corporation refused to do that, then they 
had the power under the 49th section of the Act 
to appeal to the Secretary of State, who would 
send down a Commission of Inquiry, who would 
‘compel the Town Council to remove the nui- 


sances. 
| Rev. Hugh Hanna said he wished to call the 

attention of the Council to over-crowding and 
_sub-letting of houses; and he regretted that the 
Sanitary Act of 1866 could not deal effectually 
| with this great cause of complaint. Benevolence 
‘and wealth were absolutely essential to meet the 
great evils which existed. 

Mr. John Hancock, J.P., Lurgan, said that 
under the Act of 1866 most extensive powers 
had been given to all corporate bodies in the 

United Kingdom. A considerable amonnt of 
‘sanitary reform might be carried out under that 
| Act; but there were still some defects in the 
_ Act, which, however, might be remedied. There 
| was no doubt that if the Town Council did not 
carry out the sanitary operations under the Aci 
‘the inhabitants had the power to apply to the 
‘Lord Lieutenant to compel the Conncil to do it. 
He thought that course would not be necessary 
in Belfast, as a great deal had lately been done 
by the Town Council, and they had lately take» 
a most important step,—that of having proper 
back-yards constructed in the rear of houses. 

The President said he wished to correct the 
statement made by Mr. Mowatt that Loch Katrine 
had done no good for Glasgow. The fact was 
that the death-rate now was only twenty-two 
the 1,000, while it was thirty-three in the 1,000 
in Belfast. The rate of mortality in Glasgow 
was much lower than before the water of Loch 
Katrine was introduced into that town. 

Dr. Browne then replied. He said that they 
had now a population of 147,400, with a death- 
rate of about 249. These numbers had beep 
taken by himself and by the inspectors of the 
Council, who had taken great care in prepariDg 
them. His calculations were made up to the 
30th June, and he had got the death-rate from 
the registrar at the workhouse, so that they had 
not so large a death-rate as had been propounded 
in the Section that day. He believed that the 
greatest necessity existed for their putting these 
sanitary laws into force atonce. Wherever 
increased a water supply and im 
sewage, there could be no doubt that there would 
be a decreased mortality. He believed that 1» 
a large town like Belfast they were ” 
have hospitals, but, if they had the means, they 
might have cottage hospitals, as had bee? 
suggested by the President in the morning. 

The President said,—I am sure you will 
with me when I offer your thanks to Dr. Browne 
through me, for his excellent paper. Aceording 
to his observations, you lose here every Ye 
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three or four people in the 1,000 more than they do 
in either Bristol or Dablin. If you lose four in the 
1,000 ont of a population of 150,000, you lose 600 
people every year that should not be lost. If the 
Town Council or any public body allow this mor- 
tality by any act of omission, it amounts almost 
to an actof commission. You would be horrified 
if the Town Council should order 600 inhabitants 
to go to a jail or place of execution, and be hung 
up there ; but if they allow this mortality by any 
act of omission on their part, it comes to much 
the same. 

Mr. Hancock then moved the following reso- 
lution :—‘ That the Council be respectfully 
requested to renew its exertion to obtain a com- 
plete and uniform sanitary code for the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

Dr. Macadam seconded the resolution, which 
was passed unanimously. 

Dr. Macadam afterwards read an interesting 
paper on “ Town and Domestic Water Supply.” 

The reading of the paper led toa brief dis- 
cussion, and the following resolation was come 
to:—The Health Department resolved to re- 
commend to the committee of the Association 
the desirability of memorialising Government to 
take into consideration the present mode of 
taking evidence in water and other health Bills, 
and to suggest that the evidence in such Bills be 
taken by the referees on the spot where the 
sanitary measures are required.” 


Trade Unions. 


In another Section Mr. H. Rathbone read a 
paper on “The Moral to be drawn from Trade 
Outrages at Sheffield, and the Limits of Personal 
Freedom.” Our great difficulty im inquiring 
into questions of social science is the liability 
we are under to mistake facts that are excep- 
tional for facts that are typical. In the case of 
trade societies there are peculiar difficulties, 
because, through the ignorance of the habits 
and customs of certain trades, inquirers are apt 
to attribute to trade societies actions which are 
the natural expression of the daily life of that 
class of workmen. Now, in inquiring into the 
moral to be learned from the Sheffield trade 
outrages, there is yet another error to be 
avoided, and that is the assumption, that because 
trade societies must sometimes be tempted to do 
unjust actions, they must necessarily yield to that 
temptation. Every man who goes into business 
puts himself into the temptation of over-reach- 
ing; but it would be hard to condemn businese 
altogether on this account. The question we | 
ought to ask ourselves is, Are these outrages 
the natural—I do not say necessary—outcome 
of trades-unionism, or are they rather to be 
attributed to the exceptional character of 
Sheffield workmen and of Sheffield employers ? 
After glancing at the outrages which took 
place prior to the repeal of the Combina- 
tion Law, and showing they were more 
frequent than at present, he went on to say— 
I think a close examination of the evidence 
procurable will prove that the practice of com- 
mitting outrages is on the decline; and though 
it is not extinct, unhappily in other places than 
in Sheffield, still the improvement in this respect 
is great and undeniable. Time will not permit 
me fully to illustrate the position that, if you 
are effectively to influence any class, whether 
working men or not, you must address yourself 
to the leaders in whom they have confidence. 
Therefore, when worthy members of Parliament 
in search of facts relate interesting conversa- 
tions with intelligent bricklayers, who have been 
engaged upon their own houses, and who confi- 
dentially complain of the tyranny of their unions, 
the question naturally arises, Why do not these 
men form a union of their own if they really 
mean what they say? The real remedy against 
the tyranny of a union lies, I venture to think, 
in the formation of a free labour union, as has 
been done at Stavely ; for, in my opinion, as in 
war, an organized army will have the best of it 
a8 against a disorganized mob of two or three 
times its size. Referring to the building trade 
and the restrictions imposed by the workers, he 
said no wise man will employ his capital in a 
trade, because whenever, through these qualities, 
he has secured a profitable contract, his work- 
men, taking advantage of the special penalties 
by which he is bound to complete the work by a 
certain time, dishonestly grab all the results, 
not of their work, but of his foresight, ability, 
and command of capital. I do not say this is 
the state of things now, but that, unless great 
care is taken on the part of the building unions, 
it will rapidly become so. The probabilities are 
that in the next few years the present power of the | 


unions of the building trades will be broken up, 
and then, but not till then, may we hope to solve 
the mixed question of providing decent habita- 
tions for our working men. For philanthropists 
can do very little until they can prove that to 
build decent working-men’s dwellings will pay a 
fair return for capital invested. I have taken 
the building trades as an example, because the 
mischief of which it is capable is not so easily 
demonstrated as in other cases. The amalga- 
mated engineers is another most powerfal union, 
with an income, if I recollect right, of some 
30,0001. a year, and in these trades I have never 
heard of outrages; but, on the other hand, it 
is a fact which ought to open the eyes of our 
engineers that we are importing instead of ex- 
porting locomotive engines, and that the Paris 
Exhibition has demonstrated that in many 
trades where we considered ourselves quite be- 
yond the reach of competition we are equalled, 
and in some case surpassed, by the Continent. 
To sum up, the moral, I think, to be derived 
from the trades union inquiry, seems to me to 
be that—First, when trade outrages occur in 
@ trade, the union should be held responsible 
as the authorized expression of the public feel- 
ing of the trade, and that such outrages would 
not occur if the public feeling of a trade were 
not bad. Secondly, the great object of all should 
be to clear away all the sentimental cobwebs 


strikes afforded no room for doubt; and since 
the strong arm of the law could only interfere 
when the tyranny of the unions assumed the 
form of open intimidation or violence, it was 
decidedly high time to seek for some equitable 
adjustment of these seemingly opposed interests. 
The writer stated that the regenerating prin- 
ciple he should wish to see introduced into the 
field of production was that of the association of 
masters, managers, and men (capital, talent, and 
labour), so that each might participate in a fair 
degree in the advantages of any work which was 
the result of their combined concurrence. 


The Children of the Poor. 


Mr. Allworthy read a paper on “ The Neglected 
Children of the Poor, and what we owe to them.” 
He said,—The most casual observer must have 
been struck with the vast number of those who 
experienced misery untold as their lot. The daily 
papers frequently contain instances of wide- 
spread demoralisation in the treatment of the 
young, but this was nothing to the crimes daily 
committed against them, as the majority of out- 
rages was unrevealed. The natural result of 
parents’ neglect was to enchain children to all 
evil, but, beyond this, thousands of parents train 
up their children to the most vicious courses, 
which was the most prolific source of crime, 
disease, and death. The State should devise 








which obscure the question. Labour does not| laws for preventing, as well us for punishing, 
differ from any other commodity, except that | crime, and not act, as it hitherto has acted, on 
it is perishable, and in that resembles fish or | the principle of non-intervention. 1 would pro- 
any other perishable commodity. As man, sell-| pose that inspectors should be appointed to look 
ing his day’s work, must get as much for it aa| after the young, and compel parents to show 
he can, just as a fisherman selling his fish, which | cause, and in cases of cruel treatment to punish 
is his night’s work, must get as much as he can; | the offenders by law. The causes of vice and 
the more fish the fisherman has the more he will | brutality would thus be made known, besides 
get for them; and the more work the man does | conferring a great boon upon “ the little ones.” 
per day the more eventually he will get for it. | The education of children is, to a certain degree, 
It may be worth while for a certain body of} provided for by the Act of 1862, and the Factory 
fishermen to agree to stand out for a certain | Acts only allow them to be employed for certain 
price, and let the whole take of two or three; hours. Daily we interfere with individuals and 
nights go bad rather than take a lower price ;| property when the general good is concerned, 
but, as a matter of fact, they do not seem tofind| and, therefore, interference in this matter 
that plan answer. Let it now be understood | is not infringing on the liberty of the subject. 
that labour is only a commodity ; that employer The expense of this supervision would be very 
and e.iployed stand in relation to each other | little compared with the gain, and surely no one 
merely as buyer and seller of that commodity ; | will deny that a Government should protect the 
and that the laws of political economy, when | lives of its subjects. 
rightly understood, are as much the laws of Pro-| Mr. C. Wolfe Shaw, one of the Honorary 
vidence as the laws of gravitation, and I doubt | Secretaries of the Malone Protestant Reforma- 
not the good sense of the leaders of our working | tory, read a paper on the same subject, having 
classes will step in to prevent the danger that| reference principally to the Malone Institution, 
now threatens us of sinking in the scale of | from which we take the following extracts :—It 
nations as an industrial people. | appears that juvenile crime has been generally 
Mr. David Smith next read a paper on “ Trade declining since the year 1860, which was the 
Societies,’ in which he held that lock-outs and | time when Irish reformatory schools were first 
strikes were evils deplorable in their conse-| established, and this was urged as a strong argu- 


quences to the surrounding community, bringing | ment in favour of the reformatory system. The 


suffering on those not directly connected with | committals of juveniles to the County Antrim 
the matter under dispute, and, if indulged in, | Jail under sixteen years of age, which amounted 
they ought to be made criminal, and the trade | in 1859 to 151, was only sixty-seven in the year 
society ordering such ought to be made amen-| 1865. The paper noticed the fact that so few 
able, and, if possible, made to indemnify the | magistrates throughout the different counties 
sufferers. In the second place, he considered | took advantage of the Reformatory Act, as the 
that trade societies ought to be incorporated, | inspector-general of prisons makes special men- 








properly legalised, and a constitution given them 
by Act of Parliament, and simply registered 
under it as a trade society, in the same way as 
some of them were registered as friendly societies 
at the present time. Disputes between em- 
ployers and their workmen should be referred 
to arbitration—the award of the arbitrators to 
be final and binding, and no appeal to be allowed 
from their decision. 

A paper contributed by Mr. Tito Pagliardini, 
headed ‘“‘ How to put an End toStrikes,” was read. 
The writer stated that the disastrous extent to 
which strikes and lock-outs had been and were 
still being carried, inflicting equal injary on mas- 
ters and workmen, and on the public, proved that 
the time had come when it behoved all thinking 
and practical men to reconsider the mutual rela- 
tions and duties of capital and labour. Those 
long and bitter contests, while causing a lament- 
able stagnation in public and private works, and 
great misery to the working classes, generally 
ended like a protracted and disastrous campaign, 
leaving the field of battle strewn to no purpose 
with the victims of a useless and ruthless 
struggle. As long asthe workman had no direct 
interest in the success of the enterprise he was 
engaged in, he naturally looked upon his em- 
ployer as a milch cow whom he must turn to the 
best account; and whilst his employer's aim was 
to extract from him the maximum of work for a 
minimum of pay, the workman’s aim was to 
lengthen out his work, that it might last longer, 
and to strike for an increase of wages, or for its 
equivalent, a limitation of time. The legality of 


tion of this in his different reports, on finding 
so many children under detention in the different 
prisons he inspected, who, he said, should have 
been sent to reformatory institutions, instead of 
allowing them to return to their criminal pur- 
suits. The report of the working of the Malone 
Protestant Reformatory was most encouraging. 
It stated that out of thirty-eight discharged on 
completion of sentence, only one had fallen back 
into crime. Those who had emigrated and joined 
the army kept up a continued correspondence 
with the officials there, and in several cases sent 
home money to pay the expenses of other boys 
to enable them to join them in their new homes, 


Technical Instruction. 


The Rev. Canon Norris treated of “ Tech- 
nical Instruction.” He understood by the term, 
an education to enable a workman to use his 
mind as well as his hand and eye over his 
work. In a thousand ways England was wast- 
ing her resources for want of intelligence in 
their employment. What we wanted was to 
teach our youth those branches of applied 
science most nearly related to their future craft. 
The kind of instruction needed to make an 
intelligent artisan touched the elementary school 
on one side, and the workshop on the other. It 
should not require any preparation beyond what 
an average village school supplies. It did not 
imply the learning or practice of an art. The 
teaching required was something between the 
science teaching of Universities and that of the 
commercial teachers. In applied science, weare 
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defective. There is a broad gulf separating the 
men of theory from the men of practice. Its 
subject-matter embraces mensuration, perspec- 
tive, commercial arithmetic, engineering, &c. 
For the teaching of these subjects, good manuals 
were wanted; and to educate the teachers, 
Normal Colleges, like that of Clany, in France, 
were required. Mr. Norris described the steps 
taken in this country and in Belgium to promote 
technical instruction. The complete organisation 
which France is giving to this kind of instraction 
was accomplished in Prussia eleven years ago. 
The machinery existing in this country included 
the School of Mines, the School of Naval Archi- 
tecture, the Royal College of Chemistry, the 
College of Science in Dublin, and the Glasnevin 
Agricultural Training College, with the staff of 
Sonth Kensington as a superior Council of 
Reference. There are now 620 science teachers, 
and 200 science schools, with 8,000 pupils. The 
most successful of these were the Hull Naviga- 
tion School, the Bristol Diocesan Trade School, 
and the Manchester Mechanics’ Institute. The 
schools at Oldham, Newtonards, Oldcastle, Glas- 
gow, Bolton Mechanics’ Institute, Plymouth 
Science School, and the Strond Institution were 
mentioned favourably. The schools at Bristol, 
Hull, Oldham, and Plymouth were specifically 
instituted for the teaching of science. Mr. 
Norris did not see why Town Councils should 
not be empowered to levy a rate for the 
establishment of schools of applied science in all 
large towns, especially the centres of manufac- 


turing industry. 








PARLIAMENT SQUARE. 


“ PARLIAMENT-SQUARE !—Parliament-square!— 
where is it ?” 

“* In my mind's eye, Horatio!” 

We have been street- hunting,—wandering 
about from Pall-mall to Pimlico, from Pimlico to 
Parliament, by palace, prison, and purlieu, to 
discover the locus in quo of “ Parliament-square.” 
Directories of posts, places, and “ peoples’ have 
been explored with keen eyes, but “ Parliament- 
square” has not as yet reached our note-book. 
“London Ancient and London Modern,” “ The 
Right Side,” “As it is To-day,” “To Fulham,” 
“The Town,” “ Haunted London,’ “Up and 
Down the London Streets,” and all their piracies 
and plagiarists have been examined and cross- 
examined, but to no purpose. All the “ squares,” 
“crescents,” and “circuses” have been asked 
the question, and the unanimous answer has 
been,—“ Never heard of the party before. Must 
be some new-comer from the country, I suppose. 
At any rate, we don’t know her hereaboats.” 
We went to Covent-garden, as the oldest member 
of the family, and found the good lady in a very 
testy mood. In answer to our kind inquiry she 
said,— 

“My friend, I have not been a square for 
many years. When that promising young 
Inigo piazzaed me, he meant me for an Italian 
model, but that other lordly man of the world, 
he of the che sara sara goat, covered me with 
fruit and potato sheds, and made me a hideous 
thing, miscalled ‘a market,’ instead of being a 
pretty little plaza for you. Those who come to 
see me in my onion and cabbage capacity, insult 
me with the laughter of contempt, and those 
who have to use my premises, overload me with 
their coarse, boorish anathemas, because my 
circumstances are so straitened ! I am utterly 
unable to bear the work that he lays upon me. 
Oh, that it would please the providence of the 
mighty metropolitan Board to put me ont of my 
misery! Go to Lincoln’s-inn-fields; she is my 
next younger sister—her lot is a heaven-on- 
earth compared with mine—the stranger you 
are seeking may have visited her.” And the 
poor old lady disappeared beneath the deep 
shadowy portico of St. Paul’s Church, and con- 
tinued to sob and moan until we were out of 
hearing. 

On speaking to Lincoln’s-inn-fields, she re- 
peated the name we were inquiring for, and 
pointed to “that big house at the corner. 

It has long been jointly occupied by law 
and gospel, and a prime minister once lived 
there ; they are sure to know something about 
the square of Parliament as well as the——,” 
and she laid her fore-fingers at right angles upon 
one another, and nodded her head towards the 
“big house.” As we crossed the road she called 
out, laughingly,—‘‘ Try Whetstone Park ; per- 
haps they have ‘squared’ its dimensions to 
something like what you are looking for.’ The 


“ big house at the corner” we found to be occu- 
pied by a highly-positioned legal firm, and the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; 
whilst “ Whetstone Park” was a dirty mews, 
and cab stables, ranning from one turnstile to 
another. 

Thus we spent our time, receiving more or 
less caustic or impertinent answers, and con- 
tinued our course on a west-south-west sailing 
line, from the eastern parts of Bloomsbury until 
we reached the limits of Tyburnia, when we fell 
off a point to the head of the Serpentine, and 
passed down through Belgravia to the Broad 
Sanctuary, where we rested ourselves. We sur- 
veyed the prospect for some time, until at length 
we were aroused by a rather heavy rap on the 
shoulder. Upon looking round, we were some- 
what astonished to see the smoke-begrimed 
statue of Canning nod to us; and the brazen 
image of the great statesman began to speak. 

“I knew you,” it said: “as usual, on one of 
your midnight rambles trying to spy out the 
nakedness of the land.” 

“ Hilloa, old friend; why, what in the name of 
wonder are you doing here? I thought that I 
missed you from the original place.” 

“Oh, I’m all right; it does not much matter 
where Iam, now. At any rate, I have a much 
better prospect in front of me than an improvised 
cab-yard, with all its dirt and smell. Listen, 
there go the dozen. How splendidly Big Ben 
gives tongue to-night. But what are you doing 
out so late ?” 

“Well, I’m trying to find where ‘Parlia- 
ment-square’ is.” 

“ Parliament - square! Parliament - square ! 
Well, that is as good a joke as I’ve heard for 
some time.” 

“ Well, where is it ?” 

“ Why, it was a joke of that funny fellow, Lord 
John Manners. You can see where I used to 
stand ; step out on one side a little.” 

“ Oh, yes, I see it right enough.” 

“ Well, when Manners shifted me he had a 
road cut through the enclosure—and a nice 
bungle it is ;—and, after dinner and trimmings 
one night, they were asking some questions 
about me, I think, when he spoke of that 
wretched lark’s-cage patch as ‘ Parliament- 
square !’” 

“ Oh, you’re making fan of me ?” 

* Not a bit. And now shall I tell you how to 
make a real, first-class Parliament-square ; one 
that shall be worthy of the name and the 
country.” 

“ Let us hear.” 

“ Begin, then, beside the new Foreign Office, 
and draw a line from the Park front along to 
Storey’s-gate, down Princes-street, by the end of 
the Westminster Palace Hotel. Then continue 
along the line of Dean-street until you reach 
Peter-street, then turn to the east to Wood- 
street, and down to the junction of Abingdon- 
street and Millbank-street.” 

“My goodness! that would be a square.” 
“Yes; but I have not done yet. I would 
cross over from the India Offices to Richmond- 
terrace, down to the embankment line, and back 
again to Westminster Bridge. I would clear 
every bit of that ground except Westminster 
Abbey. Such a change would remove the block 
from the India Office to Great George-street, 
Great George-street itself, the Stationery Office, 
Westminster Hospital, the Westminster Guild- 
hall and Sessions House, St. Margaret’s Charch, 
Westminster School,* Dean’s Yard, and other 
lesser places. Richmond-terrace would go on 
the east side of the plan, Parliament-street, 
Cannon-row, the Board of Control, and minor 
buildings. As St. Thomas’s Hospital is coming 
so close to that locality, I would remove Tothill- 
fields prison into the suburban commons of 
Wimbledon, build middle-class houses there, put 
Westminster Hospital on the play-ground of 
Vincent-square, and send the Westminster 
School on an estate of its own somewhere up 
the river, where boating, football, and cricketing 
would come more to them by nature than ever it 
can now. I know the sentimental cry of ‘ genius 
loci ;’ but after what I saw in my old quarters, 
and a railway coming under the clock-tower, 
and within sound of the Speaker's bell, you 
must not let the ‘ genius loci,’ nor any other 
genius, in these days, stand in the way 
of real improvements. I would, furthermore, 
lay hold of all the houses from Storey’s-gate to 
the barracks, pull them down, and rebuild them 
with something of architectural character be- 





* We are not to be understood as going all the way with 





our “brazen” suggester. 


longing to them. Around this great square 
would place such buildings belonging to — 
mental di ts as were not already pro. 
vided for. A new Stationery-office, with some. 
thing better than a stable-yard front elevation to 
sadden the eye of the stranger, might arise, | 
would also all our leading architects to give 
us, each of them, a building that would best 
illustrate their own particular speciality, and J 
would then have such a square, that for grandenr, 
novelty, and originality the modern world hag 
never yet seen. I would make it the Mecca of 
architecture, and I would have it 80 contrived that 
there would be space enough for statues like me 
for ages to come. 

Then what would you have on your “ finest 
site in Europe,” as my friend Peel used to cal} 
it? Why, you would stand on the steps of 
the National Gallery, and, looking down the 
broad vista of Whitehall, the sight would 
expand upon a plain of architecture that would 
be making monumental history for our 
and our race. And yet, we need not forget the 
poor. I declare that we have in old, tumble. 
down, rickety London more wasted space than 
would serve to house comfortably and cleanly 
three times the present number of people. 
Sometimes I step down from this pedestal, when 
everything is quiet, on a hard-freezing winter 
night, and stroll through the back slums 
of Westminster, and I see houses there that 
seem to me to be an absolute disgrace to 
any Government or people, and an allowance 
of the local self-government, and do-what-you- 
like-with-your-own principle, bordering on the 
maniacal. Look at the Millbank Penitentiary. 
Sixteen acres of ground devoted to the lodgment 
of the very human poison of society,—ground, 
too, that lies between what you now call South 
Belgravia and Parliament—even under the very 
shadow of the great Victoria tower. 

You may say, “ How about the expense?” My 
answer is that, a country with an income of 
72,000,0001. a year, the colonizer of the world, 
the very soul of personal and political freedom, 
and the nursing mother of nations, ought to be 
able to afford an open space in accordance with 
the greatness and dignity of her institutions, 
from which could be viewed that majestic pile 
under whose roof are made her powerful and 
far-reaching laws. Such a place can only be 
satisfactory on the scale of magnitude sketched 
here. Although it may be best for every nation 
to pay as it goes on, still there must be excep- 
tional cases in all matters. I know something 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer,—Minister 
of Finance would be a far better name,—and I 
do think that, if we can afford to spend 
100,000,0001. in going to war about a neigh- 
bour’s quarrel, we ought to be able to spend 
something more than we do on ourselves. You 
can mention this matter at “the Institute,” and 
tell them, from me, that in this way they may 
have a genuine, complete, and English-worthy 
PARLIAMENT-SQUARE ! 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR 
SCIENCE.* 


ProceepInc with our report of the more 
interesting proceedings of Section F’, “ Economic 
Science and Statistics,” we have to tell that 
Sir John Bowring read a paper on “ Productive 
Labour in Prisons, as associated with the Refor- 
mation of Criminals,” which was an able argu- 
ment in favour of effort towards the reformation 
of criminals, through putting them to remune- 
rative labour,—a trade being taught them if 
necessary. It was followed by a paper by Mr. 
James Oldham, C.E., of Hall, on “The Utiliza- 
tion or more profitable Employment —_ 
Convicts.” This paper began by speaking © 
the regret felt that the grand old rivers of our 
country are not in a better state of efficiency, 
and that, in wet seasons, and during heavy 
rains, they overflow their banks, inundate our 
beautiful valleys, and cause great destruction t0 
property and even to life; and Mr. Oldham 
suggested that about fifty or one hundred con- 
victs should be placed, under a proper guard, 02 
one of the rivers—say, for instance, the Trent— 
that they should be put on board one or more 
vessels, fitted for their accommodation and the 
service required, having suitable steam, wer 
wheel, or hand dredgers, barrows, planks, 

all other implements and tools 

their use, with competent overseers to d 








* See pp. 676, 691, 708, ante. 
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the work of dredging and clearing the beds 
and channels. The rivers, he said, would be 
vastly improved as to their draining powers in 
clearing the country of surplus surface-water, 
and to a great extent lessening the danger of 
flooding the valleys, their navigable qualities 
would be increased ; and the matter excavated 
would go partly to strengthen and improve their 
banks where required, and partly to fill and lead 
up low-lying ground, and enrich poor land. 
On many portions of the rivers the banks could 
be straightened, and the width of the stream 
advantageously contracted, and so a considerable 
extent of land would be reclaimed, thereby 
adding wealth and general improvement to many 
districts. 

The next point of importance was the safe 
keeping of the convicts. In this, Mr. Oldham 
argued, the army might be employed, and ad- 
vantageously for the soldiers themselves. 

Admiral Ommanny had been inspector of the 
convicts at Gibraltar, where 800 convicts had 
made a breakwater. In Bermuda, convicts had 
erected works and dockyards, and made a very 
substantial naval port; but he was of opinion 
that departure from a system of employing con- 
victs on Imperial works, only, would be very 
injudicious, and might interfere with private 
enterprise. 

Captain Verney, and Mr. T. Thornton, also, 
spoke. The latter, in addressing himself to 
the point of Sir John Bowring’s paper, said 
it appeared to him that the unremunerative 
character of prison labour, as at present, might 
be attributed to two causes, one of which had 
been alluded to by Sir John Bowring. The first 
of these was the state of our present buildings, 
which are not constructed so as to admit of 
many trades being carried on; and the second 
was the want of some common trade to which all 
those wanderers on the streets, who constitute 
to a large extent the present population, might 
be put. A carefully compiled paper was read by 
Professor Leone Levi, “On the Condition and 
Progress of Scotland in relation to England and 
Ireland in’ Population, Education, Wealth, Taxa- 
tion, Crime, Consumption of Spirits, Savings’ 
Banks, &c.” We regret that we have not space 
for even a statement of the whole of the “ con- 
clusions.” Two of them were :— 

“Ist. That, as regards population, Scotland and Ire- 
land are increasing at a much slower rate than England, 
the effect rather of a lower rate of marriages and an 
excess of emigration than a larger mortality. 

2nd. That, in education, Scotland stands in a higher 
position than England and Ireland.” 

Others were to the effect that “ property is 
increasing faster in Scotland than in England 
and Ireland,” that ‘“‘as regards pauperism, the 
number of persons receiving public relief in 
Scotland is less in proportion than in England, 
though much in excess of Ireland;” that the 
number of persons committed for trial for in- 
dictable offences in Scotland is greater in pro- 
portion than in England and Ireland; and, 
though she shows less propensity to offences 
against property, she stands in an unfavourable 
position as to offences against the person ; that 
the common assumption that Scotland consumes 
more spirits than England is unfounded, the 
quantity of spirit in all spirituous beverages con- 
sumed being taken into account, though there is 
diminished consumption of gin and whisky, which 
is more than counterbalanced by the greater 
quantity of spirit consumed in the other beverages, 
principally ale and wine; and that in so far as 
the savings of the working classes are repre- 
sented in the capital deposited in the savings 
banks, the amount per head in Scotland was 
18s. 5d., in England 37s. 5d., and in Ireland 
6s. 5d. per head.* 

Colonel Sykes, M.P., acknowledging that the 
paper was a valuable one, would have all stu- 


dents of the subjects on hand to compare the p 


facts with the figures, if they would avoid many 
fallacies which commonly arose from statistics. 
Mr. Moncrieff, M.P., said the striking dimi- 
nution in ordinary crime commenced with the 
Crimean war, but the first impression in the 
reduction of thefts, &c., was perhaps immediately 
after the discovery of the Australian gold fields, 
which must have drained off a large portion of 





* During the last ten years the change in the habits of 
the people as re t) consumption of spirituous 
beverages was as follows :— 

England. Scotland. Ireland. 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

Spirits. 1857. 1866. 1857. 1866, 1857. 1866. 
Spirits in beer ... 21 20 ... 77 62 .. 68 53 
Spiritsin wine... 76 76 .. 21 35 .. 30 4 
TF  cccboassostes 3 4 2 earl 3 
100 100 100 100 100 100 


the idle population. Juvenile crime had wonder- 
fully decreased, which was mainly to be traced 
to the action of reformatories. 

Prof. the Rev. J. E. T. Rogers read a paper 
on “The Funds available for Developing the 
Machinery of Education,” which produced one of 
the most important discussions in the Section. 

Sir John Bowring said that the bearing and 
importance of the paper could scarcely be over- 
estimated. This question of education had in 
these days become the question to which the 
futurity of this great country must look. Pro- 
fessor Rogers had pointed out the cause of the 
abuses and inefficiencies of our public institu- 
tions, and the means of reforming them. The 
cause of these irregularities and abuses was 
pretty obvious, when, looking into endowments, 
they considered the ignorance, the prejudices, the 
tendencies of the age from which they emanated ; 
for, unfortunately, these endowments naturally 
represented not our own forwardness but the 
backwardness of our ancestors. This was not 
the only mischief: they were turned to fearful 
political account. He was himself connected 
with a city in which it was impossible for the 
child of a freeman not belonging to a political 
party to obtain the chance of anything like a fair 
education. Most of these establishments are 
monkish in their conception, and bring down 
with them the ecclesiastical organization of the 
Middle Ages. What they profess to teach they 
teach very badly, and they do not teach at all 
that which is the most important and useful to 
learn. They constantly heard Latin and Greek 
spoken of as, instruments of great value. Now, 
he ventured to say that the mode in which these 
languages were taught was absurd, and so little 
reducible to any useful account that one could 
scarcely find a boy who could think and write in 
either of those languages. Within the last few 
weeks he had occasion to speak to boys who had 


carried off Latin prizes, and he had desired that | 


they would return thanks in Latin to the donors. 


It turned ont, however, that none of them had | 


only examine and teach the children that came 
to be examined in Pekin as to what concerned 
the present and the future, instead of what only 
bore upon the past, he ventured to say their 
machinery of education would place China at 
the head of the civilized world. There would 
be little difficulty in establishing similar machi- 
nery here. If they could only get a good 
educational legislation, he did not think there 
would be much difficulty in getting a good 
educational executive. When the powers of 
Government were transferred to the multitude, 
they were bound to consider with great serious- 
ness the responsibilities of the situation, and to 
see that the multitude were enlightened, in- 
structed, and intelligent, so as to be able to 
fulfil well those functions which, probably, with 
too great a haste, and with too little hesitation, 
had been placed in their hands. 

The discussion was continued by the Rev. 
Principal Tulloch, of St. Andrews; Mr. W. E. 
Baxter, M.P.; Mr. Leng, of the Dundee Adver- 
tiser ; Mr. Holyoake ; Prof. Ramsay; Prof. Camp- 
bell; Col. Sykes, M.P., and others; and it 
seemed to be admitted on all sides that the 
system of Privy Council grants was a complete 
failure, that Scotland could claim to participate 
in English endowments, and that as regards 
middle-class and other education the United 
Kingdom stood in an unfavourable position con- 
trasted with several other countries. 

After this, Col. Sykes read an “ Analysis of 
the Report on the State of the Empire of France, 
presented to the Senate and Legislative Body, 
February, 1867 ;’ which, we believe, will appear 
in the “ Journal of the Statistical Society.” 

The question of public health was touched 
in a paper read by Mr. H. J. Ker Porter on 
“the Prevalence of Spedalske or Leprosy in the 








Kingdom of Norway,” and in one by Mr. P. M. 
Tait “ On the Population and Mortality of Calcu- 
lation,” as well as in one by Mr. A. Roberton 
entitled “Statistics of the Social Condition of 
Dundee.” The manufactures of the town were 


any idea of Latin except in the translation of | exhaustively treated of. Mr. A. J. Warden, the 
English words into Latin form. The very | most competent person, being the author of an 


sweepers of the streets of Rome would have 
shrugged their shoulders and smiled with con- 
tempt at such attempts at the language as fell 
from the lips of these boys. Students had a 
very imperfect acquaintance with a foreign 
language, living or dead, until they could think 
in that language—until thoughts could present 
themselves in the peculiar forms and idioms 
of that language. In the neighbourhood of the 
Danube, the natives spoke a language very much 
resembling Latin, and when foreigners came and 
could not speak to them in other languages they 
generally resorted to Latin, and, in such cir- 
cumstances, he had seen learned Professors, who 
had devoted their lives to the study of Latin, 
prove that it was a “dead” language, in respect 
that they could impart to it no living vitality, not 
being able, in that language, to carry on a flowing 
conversation with any ease or accuracy. Whatever 
there might be of eloquence and elegance in the 
ancient tongues, out of the scale of mathematics 
and ethics, their ornamental phraseology could 
represent very little. They could not go to the 
past for knowledge. If they wanted to find a 
race wholly occupied in the past, let them go to 
China, where they found everybody inquiring 
what their forefathers were, but nobody asking 
what their own children were to be. Their 
great duty was not to forget the past, not to 
suppose the past could give them no good, but 
to take out of the past what was true and sound 
and good, and to fling out the masses of igno- 
rance on many points associated with by-gone 
centuries. Whenever any scheme such as that 
of his excellent friend, Professor Rogers, was 
brought to bear, the country would be almost 
revolutionized ; there would be that gradual 
towards prosperity, that gradual de- 
velopment of the national resources, associated 
with the great principles which would not only 
unite, as he proposed to unite, the different 
portions of the kingdom with one another, but 
would associate them with the whole world. 
There were only four or five languages of any 
considerable importance representing in the 
world the progress and civilization of the times. 
These languages were French, German, Spanish, 
and probably Italian. With these five elements 
almost all that the world knew was most 
thoroughly accessible. By Greek and Latin 
they learned nothing of the progress of science. 
What was wanted here was an educational 
machinery, universal as that in China, for 
gathering together great masses of the young 





people of the nation for training. If they could 


excellent volume on the subject, read a paper 
on the “ Linen Manufacture of Dundee,” which 
was followed by a paper on the “ Engineering 
Trade” of the town, by Mr. J. G. Orchar; one 
on the “Iron Shipbuilding,” by Mr. H. Gourlay; 
one on the “ Seal and Whale Fisheries,” by Mr. 
J. Yeaman ; one on the “ Leather Manufacture,” 
by Mr. F. Henderson ; and one on the “ Confec- 
tionary and Marmalade Trade,” by Mr. C. C. 
Maxwell. 

The subject “Employer and Employed: 
Capital and Labour,” was that of a paper by 
P. Mathew: but, time running short, it was 
only “taken as read.” It has been printed in 
the Dundee Advertiser. The writer claims the 
position of a working-man; and the paper directs 
attention to the two great impediments in the 
way of rapid improvement,—first, war between 
employers and employed, causing outlocks and 
strikes; and, second, great national warlike 
preparation. The author says he wrote the 
paper to extend the utility of association and 
combination among working-men. Wages-com- 
bination, however, he urges, should cease on 
each side; whilst he has no doubt that combina- 
tion is necessary to regulate hours of labour, 
and to see that the sanitary conditions of work- 
shops and factories are what they should be. 
Allading to means of regulating labour other 
than strikes, he refers to co-operation by werk- 
ing men of small capital. Then, apparently dis- 
posed to argue very much as we have done on 
several occasions, he says,—It is a pity that 
factories cannot be placed in rural villages,” but 
adds ;— ‘The advantage to the employer of 
being every day in the market in a large manu- 
facturing town overbalances the advantage, to 
the employed, which a sanitary rural situation 
affords, and more especially to their children.” 
“In Germany,” he continues, “ I have seen the 
great advantage of manufacturing villages in 
promoting the well-being of the employed. Here 
every head of a family had a garden excel- 
lently cultivated—as gardens generally are in 
Germany—and such was the demand for gar- 
dens that for a mile around a large village there 
was nothing but gardens of the manufacturers, 
who, in fine weather, went out in the evening to 
tend and cultivate and enjoy their gardens, their 
dwellings being closely adjacent to the facto- 
ries for convenience. In this country the em- 
ployers only have their gardens and rural dwell- 
ings, while the employed are subjected not only 
to indoor labour, but also to city dwellings in 





crowded ill-ventilated localities, where the human 
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ism must ually in the course of a few At the conclusion of the reading, Sir John 
oumiaiiden ovine was and die out. The | Bowring alluded to the arbitration-system at 
town of Dundee is in this respect highly defec- | Lyons, and remarked that this excellent plan 
tive; and I hope that before leaving the Dundee | was only a development of a principle which had 
meeting, a number of the members will accom- existed twenty years before in Denmark, in the 
pany me on an excursion through the core be gm of Courts of Conciliation. All disputants 
alleys and vennels of this town, which have quite had to go to these Courts and state their cases 
as much need of scientific examination as the | without the exaggerations of counsel ; and the | 
vestices of an ancient barbaric age.” He then | cases being often thus amicably settled, there 
alludes to Robert Owen’s experiment at New/ was much less resort to the superior courts. 
Lanark, as successful to the extent of securing | The disclosures at recent conferences on these 
the health, and the elevation of manners, of its | matters were not only degrading and disgusting, 
workers and their families. but damaging to British reputation. England 
A paper was read “On Arbitration in the | was bound to give an example of sound political | 





THE QUEEN’S THEATRE, LONG ACRE. 


Att playgoers have heard with great satis. 
faction that Mr. Alfred Wigan is again about to 
resume the management of a theatre. §, 
Martin’s Hall, as our readers know, has been 
transformed for that purpose, and is advertised 


'to be opened on the 17th inst. The principal 


entrance, leading to the stalls and two tiers of 
boxes, is in Long Acre, through a loggia, opening 
into a vestibule 42 ft. by 22 ft., immediately faci 

which is the grand staircase, a double flight of 
stairs, 6 ft. wide, leading to the boxes. The 
stalls have a separate approach by a few steps, 





Nottingham Hosiery Manufacture,” by Mr. E. 
Renals. It showed conclusively, from six years’ 
experience, that beneficial effect had resulted 
from the establishment of a Board of Arbitration 
and Conciliation in the Hosiery Manufacture of 
the Midland Counties; and the writer argued 
that if such success was possible in a mannfac- 
ture including so many varieties of goods, diffi- 
culty of adjustment could no longer be pleaded 
as excuse for deferring the adoption of such 





economy. If masters and workmen could be/ and an incline under the pit, without asce 

brought together in a conciliatory spirit more the staircase. The entrances to pit and gallery 
frequently, they would at once see that they | are in Wilson-street ; where, also, at some dis. 
could no more alter the conditions which ulti-| tance apart, is the royal entrance, opening im. 
mately ought to rale, and which ultimately | mediately upon a private staircase to the royal 
would rule, questions regarding their respective box on the grand tier, and forming also, on ordi. 
relations, than they could alter the course of the | nary occasions, an exit way from the stalls, level 
planets or the succession of the seasons. | with the street. The entrance to the stage is 

Mr. Hermann said he at first anticipated a in Charles-street. 


difficulty from the circumstance that these | 


Courts or Boards in other fields of industry. | courts had in their decisions no binding effect, | 
The particular Board referred to in the paper | and because such decisions were not legal; but 
was founded in December, 1860. The imme- | when it was considered that the interests of the | 
diate canse of its formation was a strike, for an| masters and men were in this way so far com-_ 
advance of wages, by the hands employed in one | bined, and that they were being bronght toge-' 
branch of the mannfacture. Before resorting to | ther to discuss questions relating to the trade, 

an outlock of those at work, who were maintaining | he was glad to say that he found the system to 

the others, the manufacturers sought a conference | be productive of good. The men were made 

with their workmen : the dispute was settled, and | aware of the state of trade; and if labour was_ 
the existing Board was formed. The difficulties | greatly wanted, then they received increased 

with which the Board has had to contend, have | wages, and, if not wanted in a great degree,’ 
been caused by the small manufacturers rather | they were made aware that such was the case, | 
than the operatives. The Board now consists of | and were led to accept the terms of the masters _ 
nine manufacturers and nine workmen; and there | without having recourse to a strike. What was 

is a mutual agreement to abide by the decisions. | wanted was a knowledge of political economy,— | 
Questions affecting the remuneration for labour | that masters and men should become convinced ' 
are settled generally in advance. One rule of | that their interests were the same and must be. | 





the Board is that no advance or reduction in the 
rate of payment for work can take place without | 
a month’s notice being given. The decisions of | 
the Board are generally arrived at, after discus- | 
sion, without the necessity for votes being taken. 
The paper gave illustration of the Board's action. | 
These showed the hold that the Board had! 
obtained on the minds of the workmen as a 
means of remedying any grievances believed 
to exist, and proved the advantage to the 
manufacturer, namely, in securing something 
like a uniform rate of payment for labour. 
Within the Board, there is a Committee of 
Inquiry to whom are referred questions of 
unusual difficulty. Should there be a determina- 
tion on the part of any manufacturer not to pay 
the prices set forth in the authorized list or 
statement, then the Board itself operates against 
him through what is in fact a strike, but a strike 
differing from other strikes inasmuch as it is a 
strike of masters and workmen both. Instances 
of such a course being taken are however rare. 
The results, every way, of the Board’s existence 
seem to have been most satisfactory. In the 
periods of transition and alteration in trade, it 
renders essential service; it has caused acts of 
intimidation to cease; it has abolished the 
truck-system ; it has saved the men what would 
have been their contributions to union-funds: 
there are no stoppages of labour wken demand 


Mr. Senior also gave corroborative testimony | 


The plan of the auditorium is peculiar. Each 
tier recedes, so that two balconies are formed. 
The plan of the front of the dress-circle tier 
may be described as three-parts of an egg; the 
upper-box tier similar, but larger in radius; 
while the gallery tier resolves itself into a com- 
plete circle, carried round over the prosceniam, 
and forming as it were, a cornice. The effect of 
the junction of the square top of the proscenium 
with this circle does not promise to be pleasing. 
The audience in the amphitheatre do not occupy 
more than to the half-circle, the remaining part, 
where it would, of course, be difficult to gee, is 
occupied by a circular frieze, taking the same line 
as the circle of the gallery,crowned witha cornice. 
Upon this frieze is a wall-painting, 30 ft. long 
and 7 ft. deep, by Mr. Albert Moore. This 
painting, which is in a flat medium, like fresco, 
represents a group of life-size Greek figures, in 


to the success of the Nottingham system; after various attitudes, listening to and watching the 
which Prof. Rogers, who was in the chair, representation of a play which is being enacted. 
called on Mr. Briggs to speak of the other pro-| The better to judge of the size of the new 
cess by which disputes might be prevented, house, we append a table, giving the dimensions 
namely, the principle of co-operation. | of some of the principal London theatres :— 
Mr. Briggs said he had long been of opinion | 




















that strikes were often brought about by reason | ge i. te te (8 eles 

of the masters and men standing so much aloof rE i§ ig mY 2 lee BE Dl 
from each other, and because the masters did | ce EGER las esieq 
not explain to the men the true position of the gS gl. Reece lSEilr 
trade. The masters did not appreciate the diffi- | <¢ (2212 Bz. os blce 
culties of the men, and the men did not appre- | Be = iss = Sel EESE 
ciate the difficulties of the masters. Mr. Briggs | gs2 > em EsPée 

then gave the particulars with which our readers | —|—_, |} —j|— 
are acquainted, of his Limited Liability Com-| i i ft in fein fe in f im/ft in inj im 
pany, or Industrial Partnership. They had had | | orden, 32 es a oe de “ slo en wae pad al 
great difficulties in establishing their system of! Drury Lane .......| 48 0 51 032 @ — 60043 0) — 
co-operation, because the men did not appreciate | Lyceum ...... — 38 5/33 035 & — | — | = 
the advantages, and because also the masters in Olnavie ket asc = pa : = - Hoge gc whg 
the neighbouring collieries had great fear that Poneses’s — Pee 0 — | — eae 
they (the Messrs. Briggs) were allowing their Britannie............... | 68 0 56 035 0,37 0.47 9,60 0) — 
men to obtain a much greater insight to the | Adelphi.................. | Pet = sl woes ® wg 
trade than men should be allowed to have ; but | New Sarrey............| 680 G20 — — — 60 0/700 
these difficulties had been overcome, and now! ., Queen's, Long. | {24 & |38 0/30 0.29 6, — |50 (35 0 
they were able to avoid all disputes with their) acre ....... a ae Us 8 - Sek caval wet be: $a. 


workmen ; whereas during the four years prece- | . ene 

dent there had never been a week without a strike. : ; oda- 
Mr. Edward Hall remarked that there were|,.- i Computation of the soating accomm 

instances of the success of industrial co-opera- , sini 

















for the article manufacture is active ; and there | tion of a much longer date than that alluded to) | ini 

is a process of enlightenment always going on.| by Mr. Briggs. In the house-painting establish. | ee eyo : 
As regards the masters, the advaidiagin earls ment of M. Leclaire, Paris, ink a fern had | ~_ |ows. —~ See coves wane ver 
Renals, are equally obvious. First, all contracts | been in operation for the last thirty or forty — 
may be taken with confidence, because the delivery | years. Conjoined with it there were a mutual ft. in. (in, 

of the goods can be safely guaranteed, and thus | aid society, pensions for deserving workmen, a| The Stalls ......... 5 | 3 0 | 22h (arm-chairs) 11° 
orders are prevented being sent to other coun- | library, lectures, &c., and, what had been referred | Dress Circle....| 7 | 2 9 jal do. | 288 
tries; second, machinery and capital are em- | to, the “annual statement.” Nothing whatever Upper Boxes aya 21 (arm-chairs) | 230 
ployed to the fullest advantage during periods of | was concealed from the men. A complete ac-| Amphitheatre... 2 2 2 | 20 — }e 
prosperity; third, there is uniformity in the|count of the system had been given in the| Pit ......----« I, $4 
rates of labour, so that any unscrupulous and | Builder some time ago, and he believed that was gies inapeeers: i ieah ing o — 
oppressive employer is prevented from under-| the only complete account that had ever been Sesting......... 1,984 
selling a more liberal and humane manufacturer, | published. M. Leclaire had informed him (Mr. Standing ...... = 
and in this way bringing down wages to the| Hall) that in the revolutions which had taken Total ........- 2,220 


lowest level compatible with the bare sub- 
sistence of the workmen; and fourth, there has 
been a discontinuance of those abusive attacks 
on employers which were formerly so frequent, 
not one having been published for more than 
seven years. 

The influence exercised on other trades has 
been most salutary. In the lace manufacture of 
Nottingham, in which strikes and lock-outs have 
proved so detrimental, a Board is now being 
organized. In Leicester, a Board has already 
been established for the settlement of disputes 
in the hosiery-trade ; and in Sheffield, a chamber 
of industry, on similar principles, is about to be 
founded, for the adjustment and prevention of 
disputes in the trades of that town. 








place in France since he established the co- 


partnership—and there had been two very im-| The decorations have been executed by Messrs. 


portant revolutions — not one of the men in 
connexion with it had ever taken part or joined 
the revolutionists in the streets. It was im- 
portant to notice that M. Leclaire had sent 
over men who did work in the decoration of 
houses in London end in Ireland. 

Prof. Rogers, in winding up the discussion, said 
that political economy should be taught in all 
schools, and that he had not the smallest doubt 
that the great mass of masters and workmen 
were not cognisant of the absolute laws which 
governed the relations of employers and em- 
ployed ; and to that he attributed the many dis- 
putes which so frequently arose. 





* To grand tier box front. 
. ¢ Gallery 


Green & King, and are of a Raffuellesque cha- 
racter. The ceiling consists of a semicircle, pro- 
longed horizontally over the greater part of the 
auditorium, and beyond this a flat portion raking 
up over the gallery. The lower-box fronts are 
painted with ues and borders, and are 
farther embellished with gold mouldings and 
amber satin curtains, resters, aud Vandyck 
alances. 


v 
The lighting is effected by a powerful su0- 
burner, manufactured by the patentees, Messrs. 








+ To upper bor front. 
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Strode & Co., placed in the centre of theceiling, 
but not depending more than 18 in. below it. 
There is a large ventilating shaft, 6 ft. in diame- 
ter, immediately above the sun-burner, carried 
through the roof, in the centre of which is ano- 
ther flue, specially to take off the combustion 
from the ‘gas. The same firm has also fitted up 
the float-light. It consists simply of the Argand 
burners reversed, with the lights burning down- 
wards, all the combustion being taken away 
through a large iron cylinder underneath to a 
flue at the back of the proscenium. A joint on 
each burner is so contrived that if any one of 
the glasses breaks it falls, amd so shuts off the 
gas in that burner. 

The stage is separated from the audience by a 
brick wall, carried on an arch over the prosce- 
nium, opening up to the roof, and behind the 
proscenium are stone staircases on either side, 
leading from the basement to the roof, with 
communications on every level. 

The difficulty of arranging satisfactorily for 
the multifarious requirements behind the scenes is 
evident from the lack of width between the walls. 

There are two tiers of flies, 9 ft. 6 in. wide, 
the upper or working flies being about 30 ft. 
above the stage, and the lower 20 ft. On these 
last are arranged two dressing-rooms, on either 
side approached by staircases at the back of the 
stage, opening on which are four tiers of other 
dressing-rooms. Under the stalls are placed the 
green-room, and a large room for the ballet, with 
two small dressing-rooms, approached by the 


There is nothing so calculated to excite a 
feeling of melancholy curiosity in the mind of 
the traveller as to trace the chain of ruined 
castles and fortresses which line the valley of the 
Tweed from Norham Castle at the mouth of the 
river to Neidpath Castle above Peebles, and far 
beyond Neidpath to Crichton and Craigmillar in 
Midlothian. There was an intermediate chain 
or cordon of fortalices (of which Darnick Tower 
is the finest remaining type) often clustered 
together, like Horsburgh and Smailhelm, but 
always so situated that a flag, a light. or abeacon 
fire could be seen from one to another. Anti- 
quaries can find no better reascn for the cluster- 
ing of these peels, other tham the evident one of 
their having been erected for mutual defence ; 
though it is not improbable that some other 
reasons, peculiar to the times, may have con- 
tributed, such as that of the mational security in 
places more than ordimarily exposed to foreign 
inroads. But, in view, they are interesting 
features of the landscape even in their 
ruins, and must always be examined with respect 
as well as curiosity; most motably as showing 
the kind of oman residences in which the 
Border gentlemen of former times were obliged 
to reside when domestic peace was a blessing, 
only, as it were, snatched at intervals from cor- 
tinual turmoil and interminable feuds. 


**The barons and gentlemen,” says Foster, in his re- | 


During this invasion of Hertford there are 
plenty of historical evidences that evil days had 
fallen upon Darnick Tower. We may easily 
imagine that it had its full share of the battles 
and skirmishes of the period ; and as Hertford’s 
generals were animated by the promised rewards 
of feudal grants of such fortresses, we may be 
sure that such places would not escape the 
general havoc. But, to set all conjectures at 
rest, Mr. David Laing discovered a MS. account 
of the Earl of Hertford's invasion, in the library 
of Trimity College, Dublin, in which the Tower 
of Darnuyok is described as one of those which 
had been “razed and cast down.” 

The tower was either the old one 
re (fer the word “raged” did not always 
signify total demolition, an act requiring more 
time and Isboer than invaders, in the midst of 
an people, could bestow), or a new one 
ontetan the old site, and probably, as was 
often the case, with part of the old stones. The 
repairing or ing of the present tower was 
probably i by that principal member 
of the family, Am@rew Heiton, soon after the 
passing of the Act, in the reign of Queen Mary, 
for the i of the kingdom, by 
planting and rebuilding. 

We must now say a few words about the con- 
struction. Sir W. Scott tells us that,— 


‘The smaller gentlemen, whether heads of branches of 








staircases in proscenium before mentioned. 

The painting-gallery is at the back of the 
stage, on a level with the first tier of flies, having | 
two frames, 36 ft. wide, which can be made | 
available for ascensions of scenery, &c. 

The works have been carried out by Mr. 
Samuel Simpson, contractor, of Tottenham- 
court-road; the gasworks, except as before 
mentioned, by Messrs. Jones & Co., of Bow- 
street ; the stall and dress-circle seats by Wad- 
man Brothers, of Bath; and those in the private 
boxes by Mr. Church, of Bath ; Mr. Phipps being 
the architect. 





A BORDER TOWER. 


Her Masesry’s recent progress through the 
old classic and historical Border-land has once 
more brought into full light a number of inte- 
resting but forgotten shrines. The beautiful | 
ruins of Melrose and of Jedburgh will, of course, | 
never die, even although time shall have com- | 
pleted the process of their ruthless destruc- | 
tion. 
rest in the valley of the silver Tweed which | 





are slowly sinking into oblivion and decay ; and | 
of these we desire to mention the Fortalice 
Peel Houses, and Border Towers—the residences | 


of those famous chieftains who harried under | although this charter was not granted by King | 


the Bold Buccleuch, and rode with their re. | 
tainers under the banners of the Earl of| 
Douglass. Staying at Melrose not long ago for 
a couple of days, we were taken to see one of the | 
most ancient and best preserved of these Border | 
peel houses, and we think some account of our | 
visit, and its relative investigation, may not be | 
without interest to our readers at this season of , 
the year. 

Half-way between Melrose and Abbotsford | 
there is a picturesque village, or, as it is perhaps | 
more properly described in Murray’s Hand- 
book, hamlet, called Darnick; which is chiefly 
famous in consequence of containing the very 
fine specimen of a Border keep which is known 
to all true lovers of the Border antiquities as 
Darnick Tower. On approaching the village 
the traveller will readily observe this 
old tower as it raises its grey weather-beaten 
head over the crest of the railway embankment, 
half hid in a wood of ancient sycamores and silver 
birches. The splendour of the halo, so to speak, 
of Medizeval romance with which the genius of 
Sir Walter Scott has surrounded this district 
renders every object interesting and romantic ; 
but it is not often the practical man can be so 
well satisfied with romantic ruins as he can be 
with an examination of Darnick Tower. The 
architect will feel interested in its construction, 
the artist with its picturesque appearance, and 
the antiquary with its high and most creditable 
state of preservation. Above all, the historical 
student will be gratified with the study of its 
associations, which range in their diversity from 
scenes of the coarsest butchery and brutality to 
incidents and illustrations of the finest and most 
plaintive poetry with which our annals are 


view of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Border Antiquities,’ “had for clans, or of distinct families, inhabited dwellings upon a 
their residence an inferior kind of fortress, often heard of | Smaller scale, than the feudal castles, called Peels or 
in Border history, under the denomination of ‘ strengths,’ | Bastle-houses. They were surrounded by an enclosure or 
constructed upon a limited scale, usually in some situation | barnkin, the walls whereof were, according to statute, a 
of natural strength. Having very thick walls, strongly yard thick, surrounding a space of at least 60 ft. square. 
built and cemented, they could easily repel the attack of ; Within this outerwork the laird built his tower, with its 
any desultory excursion, and the village which almost | projecting battlements, and usually secured the entrance 
always adjoined, contained the abodes of the retainers, by two doors, the outer of grated iron, the innermost of 
who, upon the summons of the chieftain, took arms either | 0ak, clenched with nails. The apartments were placed 
for the defence of the fortress, or for giving battle in the directly over each other, accessible only by a narrow 
field.” i annie stair, easily blocked up or defended.” 

In these circumstances, then, every lord had| This description is so good a picture of the 
his castle or fortress, and every laird his peel peel of Darnick as it now stands that it almost 
tower or fortalice. Each dwelt in an embattled | supersedes the necessity for our describing it. 
keep, of greater or less size and strength, accord- |The apartments all over each other and the stair 
ing to his status and means of resistance. 'may still be seen, and, in addition to Sir Walter’s 

Darnick Tower on one occasion was signalized, | account, a door at the top leading out to the 
as we are told, ina Border legend, by a joyous pas- battlements, which run entirely round, so that 
sage of arms between the Scots of Bifccleuch in the very last extremity, and when the inmates 
and the Kerrs of Cessford, to obtain the person | were actually driven up out of the apartments, 
of the king, wherein Andrew Heiton, of Darnick | they had still not only a refuge, but a position 
Tower, turned the tide of battle in favour of the from which to harass the enemies or whoever 
loyal party. One curious fact we must relate: | remained in the court-yard. Two-thirds of the 
the ladye of the tower put her husband in the peels, we may add, of which we have any re- 
donjon till she saw which was to prove the con- | mains, were built between the middle and close 





adorned. 


quering party ! 

For this valorous deed he obtained his 
charter, which may still be seen signed by 
Bothwell on the account of Mary, and con- 


Lethington. The laird of Darnick was thus con- 


he had fought in the ranks of the king. And 


James V. himself (who was supposed to have 
favoured the design of the Bold Buccleuch), it 
was given by Queen Mary, whose councillors 
were not led by nice political distinctions, and 
who had great regard to prim facie evidences 
of loyalty in their Border adherents. 

The next incident respecting the history of 
Darnick Tower will lead us to say a few words 
about Hertford’s invasion. After the death of 
James V. the country was torn by the factions 
of the Church on the one hand, and the dis- 
satisfied nobles on the other. A promise of mar- 
riage had been made between the heir-apparent 
of England and the youthfal Mary of Scotland ; 
but the queen-mother, Mary of Guise, supported 
by the Regent Arran and the Cardinal Beatoun, 
broke through the contract, and Henry VIIL., 
annoyed at this duplicity, gave immediate 
expression to his dissatisfaction by entering upon 
awar. An invasion took place under Hertford; 
and in 1544 Sir Ralph Evers, with Sir Brian 
Latoun, were directed to harry the Border towers 
and churches. Under these instructions Henry’s 
two generals laid waste the whole of Teviotdale 
and Tweeddale with unexampled ferocity and 
barbarism : corn was wasted, fields were fired, 
cattle carried off, towns, towers, and churches 
were ruthlessly razed, burned down, destroyed, 
and in some instances obliterated. The Abbey 
of Melrose suffered severely. The ancient tombs 
of the Douglasses were defaced. A long and 
heroic line of Donglasses was buried on the 
north-east side of the high altar; but no vestige 
of these tombs afterwards remained to indicate 
their names or their deeds of valour.* 


|of the sixteenth century in conformity with an 
Act of the Scottish Parliament, 1535, “ For 
| Bigging of Strengthis on the Bordouris ;” and 
this is the statute to which Sir Walter Scott 


But there are numerous objects of inte- | firmed under the Great Seal of the Chancellor | refers. 


| At one time this tower, the family property of 


| stituted an original vassal of the Crown; and | the Heitons, stood along with two others, both 
s,| this charter was a satisfactory evidence that | of which are now extinct, and were of inferior 


dimensions. 

It was a palpable mistake in the “ Border 
| Antiquities” to denominate this tower as be- 
| longing to the Fishers, that of the latter 
|being at the time in ruins. The mistake was 
the more extraordinary, as Sir Walter Scott had 
made several attempts to purchase this tower 
from the late Mr. Heiton, and, had he succeeded, 
intended to convert it into an armoury. 

The stone of which Darnick Tower is built ap- 
pears to be the same as that of Melrose Abbey, 
a yellow avd red sandstone ; and if this be the 
case, the red must have been obtained from 
Dryburgh. There had been a quarry of red 
sandstone, formerly worked near Oakendean,-on 
the base of the EHildons, so like the Dryburgh 
stone, that it is impossible to distinguish the 
difference. From these sources we are led to 
understand the stone was derived of nearly all 
the old buildings in the neighbourhood of Mel- 
rose; and there is no other possessed of such 
fine qualities for carved work. Mr. Currie, of 
Melrose, the well-known sculptor, recently saw 
a beautiful corbel which had been dug up near 
this quarry ; and, curious to say, its counterpart 
(a fac-simile), is built into the walls of Darnick 
Tower. It would be of importance to know 
how so many f ents of moulded stones 
came to be built into the rubble walls; our in- 
formant is inclined to believe that they must 
have come from the ruins of a convent, which 
Sir Walter Scott tells us once stood near the 
same 

The wails of the basement are 4 ft. thick, 
diminishing to about 3 ft. at the top. The 
acquired what was termed their out-field. Andrew Heiton, 


the then proprietor, was one of those men of substance 
lected ps of the Crown vassals for receiving land under 











* The and tower of Darnick must have been in 
the family of Heitoun from a period long before the 
visit of Hertford; but it was after this time that they 


the provisions of the Improving Act, as appears from two 
charters by Mary, in 1566 and 1567, signed, the one by 
Lethington and the other by Bothwell. 
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DARNICK TOWER. 


South-west View. 





donjon is vaulted; the hall, 9 ft. in ceiling, with 
narrow windows deeply embrasured; the floor 
above is 12 ft., and above that the granary 
reaches to the roof. The beams were originally 
of oak extremely massive. The tower is 
square, with span roof, and crow-stepped gables 
corbelled near the top, and the whole roof 
is embattled. The slate roof is modern; it 
had originally been constructed with slabs of 
stone. The present building, as appears from 
the monogram over the door, was built in 1569, 
fourteen years after Hertford’s memorable defeat 
at Ancrum Moor. The other existing tower 
(incorporated in the house of Mr. Currie), 
belonged to the family of the Fishers, and was 
also, along with the other two, destroyed at the 
same visit of the English. It was partially re- 
built, and the massive walls may still be seen in 
Mr. Currie’s house. 
From the seulpture referred to, it appears the 
builder of Heiton’s Tower was one Andrew 
Heiton, his wife’s name Fisher—one of the 
Fishers of Darnick. The present tower has not 
been used as a dwelling in the memory of the 
oldest living in Darnick; but some eighteen 
months ago the idea of restoring the old tower 
to something like its former appearance in the 
interior, and rendering it inhabitable, occurred 
to Mr. John Heiton, of Edinburgh, the proprietor. 
Meeting with a suitable tenant, in Mr. Murray, 
architect, of Newcastle, means were at once 
taken for its restoration. Assisted by the anti- 
quarian and artistic judgment of Mr. Currie, the 
work has now been accomplished, and this old 
Border tower is open to visitors, who may in 
it see as good a specimen of the old peel house, 
or laird’s dwelling, of 300 years ago, as is to be 
found in Scotland. Among other restorations 
we may notice the fitting up of the Heiton crest 
in the east wall—the bull’s head surmounting a 
shield emblazoned with otherthree. The interior 
contains four large square apartments, one above 
another, some of which have been re-floored, 
the walls plastered, and all put into thorough 
repair. Two of the rooms are adorned with 
sculptures corresponding with the Medimval 
character of the building. The original doors 
and locks are still in use—the former studded 
strongly with great iron nails, and the latter of 
prodigious size and strength. One of the most 
pleasing views of the vale of “fair Melrose” is 
obtained from the tower which overlooks the 
“old Abbaye,” the windings of the Tweed, the 
triple Eildons, and the whole valley north and 
south. 

Darnick Tower was among the chief objects of 
Sir Walter Scott’s passion for territorial acquisi- 
tion; and so well was this feeling understood in 
the district, that he at length obtained the local 
sobriquet of “The Duke of Darnick.”* The 
late Mr. Heiton, although inclined to dispose of 
a portion of the lands, was rather reluctant to 
dispose, even to Sir Walter Scott, of the old 





* Lockhart’s Life. 


tower, which had been for hundreds of years the 





peel of the family. Of course, the great novelist 
could not but respect this noble hereditary pen- | 
chant. But Mr. Lockhart, in his Life of Scott, | 
thought fit to indulge in a sneer on the subject. | 
He tells us that the proprietor of the tower | 
having made money in Edinburgh as a builder, | 
was unwilling to part with the tower. He had. 
forgotten the obvious antithesis. Sir Walter had | 
also made money in Edinburgh as a writer. No, 
doubt ‘he had reason to be proud in founding a_ 
new family; but surely the Laird of Darnick 

had at least equal reasons for preserving an | 
ancient one. | 

According to a tradition delivered from father | 
to son, the Heitons came originally from Nor- | 
mandy, in a company of French knights, about , 
the year 1425, to assist the Scots against the | 
English, They were well received by James L., | 
by whom a grant of land was given them in the | 
vicinity of the village of Darnick, where they | 
had settled. The name is a translation into, 
Saxon-Scotch of the French Hauteville, a word | 
common in Normandy, and serving, according | 
to the usage of the time, as a patronymic de- 
rived from the family property or residence. | 
We have an analogous example of the Norman | 
designation in ‘“‘ Heiton,” or the “ hill,” in Rox- 
burghshire. Melrose Abbey has been the burial- 
place of the Heitons for many generations. 

The present proprietor is Mr. John Heiton, of 
that ilk, a descendant of a long line of Border 
warriors, who were afterwards builders in 
Edinburgh ; and the heir-at-law is Mr. Andrew 
Heiton, city architect of Perth, who, we believe, 
superintended the restorations. 








HOP AND MALT EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
NEW SOUTHWARK-STREET, 
BOROUGH. 


Tuts building, the first stone of which was 
laid August 3lst, 1866, is now about being 
opened for business. 

The want of a building of this description has 
been long felt by the general public, there being 
no exchange or proper place for carrying on the 
hop, malt, and seed trades. To supply this 
want a limited liability company was formed, 
who, upon the advice of their architect, pur- 
chased a freehold site of above half an acre, or, 
26,000 superficial feet, in New Southwark-street, 
London Bridge. The company have by a subse- 
quent arrangement obtained additional land to 
the extent of 21,000 superficial feet, making in 
the aggregate 47,000 feet, or one acre and a 
tenth, and having a frontage in the new street 
of 340 ft., and in Red Cross-street of about 
75 ft. 

The works have been pushed on without in- 
termission since the commencement, and six- 
sevenths of the entire area are now covered and 








carried to the full height. The facade in South- 


wark-street has an elevation of about 100 ft. 
above the level of the pavement, and consists of 
twelve stories with a double basement of 
brick arches carried on iron hollow columns and 
girders. Of this we have already given some 
account.* 

In consequence of several difficulties the com. 
pany had to contend with, it was found more to 
their advantage that the works should be carried 
on without the assistance of a builder. The 
company’s architect, Mr. R. H. Moore, of Wal- 
brook, City, who, it appears, is a large share. 
holder, has taken more than ordinary pains to 
carry out and complete the works. 

Great difficulties were encountered in the 
excavating for the foundations; the whole 
ground, from 12 ft. below the level of the street 
paving, was found to be running sand and water, 
which had to be taken out to a depth of about 
23 ft., in order to obtain a proper foundation. 
From this more than snfficient sand has been 
procured for the whole of the buildings, as well 
as ballast and core sufficient for the concrete 
in all the foundations, basement-floors, &. 

The whole of the main walls (which are one 
brick in basement, and half a brick throughout, 
more than the thickness required by the Building 
Act) are laid on concrete foundations, 8 ft. wide by 
5 ft. deep. The concrete is composed of gravel, 
ballast, and brick core, mixed with hydraulic 
lime in the proportion of 6 to 1. 

The whole of the bricks used in the building 
are hard well-burned stocks. All the basement 
walls are laid in Portland cement as well as the 
two tiers of arched cellars, with the entire front, 
and all walls and piers of a less area on plan 
than 10 ft. super., the best lias lime being used 
for all the other portions of the brickwork. 

In the front, Portland stone pedestals, about 
4 ft. 6 in. high, forming the base of cast- 
iron ornamental columns, extend along the 
entire length of front, excepting at the ends and 
principal entrance to the exchange. The latter 
is flanked with pillars of Portland stone, in all 
about 27 ft. high. The caps and entablature are 
executed in Conflans stone, which harmonizes 
well with, and is become as hard as, the Port- 
land. The crowning members of the cornice are 
of Portland stone. From this line to the top of 
the building, the whole is executed in bricks and 
Portland cement, excepting the keystones and 
corbels to all the windows, which are of stone. 
There is a bold cornice carried on trusses, 3 ft. 
6 in. high, surmounting and runniag the entire 
length of the front. 

The building consists of an exchange-room, 
80 ft. long by 50 ft. wide, and 75 ft. high to 
crowning member of cornice, from which springs 
an iron roof of 25 ft. radius, with a lantern- 
light surmounting it, and in which is provided 
ample ventilation. From the ridge of this 
lantern to the floor the height is 115 ft. The 
roof is formed of 3 in. by 3 in. by % in. angle- 


jiron in the shape of lattice-girders, each rib 


being at the springing 3ft. deep, and diminishing 
at the top to 18 in. The foot of each rib is 
securely bolted to strong cast-iron corbels built 
in the walls to receive them. The ribs are also 
in pairs (24 in. apart), connected with each other 
by lattice or trellis tiers of 3 in. by 3 in. by § in. 
metal. The bays between each pair of ribs are 
14 ft. wide. The purlins are also of trellis form, 
and these carry the sash-bars, which are bent 
to the curve of roof, and are placed about 
2 ft. 10 in. apart. The roof is glazed with stout 
32 oz. bent sheet-glass. 

Around the Exchange are four stories of offices 
and show-rooms. The three upper floors are 
approached from ornamental cast-iron galleries 
running all round. The stone staircases at the 
opposite angles of the Exchange, and one at the 
principal entrance, lead up to these galleries, 
giving easy access to each office. The floors of 
the galleries are of diamond-shaped pattern, and 
glazed with small squares of plate-glass, and 
are carried on ornamental cast-iron brackets of 
appropriate design, as weil as the balcony rail- 
ing, in both of which the hop leaf and seed have 
been introduced. 

A refreshment-room of first and second class 
is provided, and also a subscription-room 40 ft. 
by 35 ft.,and 24 ft. high, having @ rich ceiling, 
and supplied with six glass star-lights. An orna- 
mental self-supporting fireproof gallery is carried 
along one end of this room, affording access t0 & 
set of offices fronting the street. 

The principal entrance is placed at the end 
next to the London Bridge side of the street, and 
nearly opposite the Alliance Bank. There is 4 





* P. 348, ante. 
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fine flight of ~— within the h leading to 
the Exchange. e vestibule Aww of a ton 
tre and two side arches. The outer pillars are 
of Portland stone. The inner arcade consists of 
segmental-arched and panelled ceilings, sup- 
ported by four elaborately wrought Irish red 
marble columns, and twelve green marble pilas- 
ters, all of which were supplied by a Dublin 
manufacturer. The whole of the caps to the 
marble columns are carved in Conflans stone, 
principally in natural foliage. 

A large portion of the building being designed 
to be used as warehouses, @ certain portion fire- 
proof floor} is carried on wrought-iron gi 
throughout the building, so far as the offices ex- 
tend, making a party separation between them 
and the warehouses, 

The wrought-iron girders are built into the 
front and on to the walls at the rear, forming a 
perfect tie to the whole of the front and outer 
walls ; in every other story of the building, from 
the ground-story to roof, strong iron ties, 7 ft. 
apart, are built, tying the front and back walls. 
The floors of all the corridors and passages, as 
well as the Exchange (80 ft. by 50 ft.), are laid 
with encaustic tiles. 

The area of the warehouse-room for the storage 
of hop and other produce exceeds 220,000 super- 
ficial feet; the area of brick-arched cellars, to 
which ample access is provided, to compart- 
ments over room, each 80 ft. by 50 ft., the size 
of Exchange, and two 40 ft. by 35 ft. each; and 
in all exceeding an area of 63,000 ft. 

Machinery is being fixed for the purpose of 
loading and unloading from the warehouses, seven 
cranes, or jibs, standing about 100 ft. high from 
where the wagons will stand, worked by a fixed 
steam-engine of 8-horse power in the first base- 
ment. There is a Cornish boiler and upright shafts, 
which run from the engine to the roof of the 
building, with about 70 ft. of horizontal shafting, 
with all proper drums, gearing, &c., to work the 
jibs. When complete, there will be 240 ft. of 
horizontal shafting running the entire height of 
the back of building, to which will work the seven 
cranes. The engine now fixed is also designed 
to pump water on to the roof of the building. 
Troughs of wrought-iron are now being fixed for 
the purpose, which will hold several thousand 
gallons of water. This water, which will be 
pumped from a deep well in the sand, the 
company purpose using for the supply to the 
building, the architect having, amongst his other 
requirements for economy to the company, pro- 
vided filters for the purpose of preparing it fit for 
use before it comes into the offices. The 
supply which can be obtained by means of the 
engine being daily at work, hydraults will be 
fixed for safety from fire, as the cistern at their 
elevation will be of immense value, and before 
their contents can be exhausted, a fresh supply 
can be obtained in case of fire : this will be of a 
great advantage, as well as an enormous saving 
to the company by way of water rent. The 
small remaining portion of the building, part 
of which is up about half its elevation, will 
be built to its fall height in elevation in 
about three months, and will consist of ware- 
houses and offices in the front the height of four 
stories. There will be in all above 100 offices, 
fifty show-rooms, sixty stands, besides basement 
offices for wine-merchants and others, with ware- 
house room for 50,000 bales of hops and other 
produce, and cell for about 3,000 barrels of 
ale or other goods. The cost of the entire build- 
ing up to the present is 40,0001, and it is esti- 
mated the part unfinished will cost about 10,0001. 
It is anticipated that the rents will be not less 
than 3,0001. per annum: this may be inferred 
from the fact that the ground and first-floor 
offices, which are all now let, realize nearly 
double the original estimate for return on an 
outlay in all of 120,0001., the first capital of the 
company. 

The interior, as may be seen from our view, 
presents a striking appearance. The panels 
under the roof are not yet painted. 








RE-NAMING OF StREETS.—The intention of the 
Hackney authorities to give the name of Church- 
Street to the whole line of Mare-street and 
Church-street is meeting with great opposi- 
tion, according to the Parochial Oritic. T 
inhabitants are rightly desirous of i 
the name of Mare-street, which it has 
150 years, before which it had from time imme- 
morial the name of Mere-street. A memorial has 
been signed by 46 inhabitants of Church-street, 
and another by 90 inhabitants of Mare-street. 


THE CHATEAU-GAILLARD.* 


Tue history of Chiteau-Gaillard is intimately 
connected with the lives of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, its founder; of John, his brother, who 
basely neglected to support it; and of Philip 
Augustus, who besieged and captured it. It also 
plays an important part in the most critical 
period of the history of Normandy, its loss by 
the English, and its absorption into the kingdom 
of France. 

The Dukes of Normandy, with their capital at 
Ronen, and their command of the lower Seine 
and the ports of the north, were always a dan- 
gerous thorn in the side of France; but when 
they became kings of England, and could bring 
the forces of the country to fight out a Norman 
quarrel, their presence upon the Seine became a 
question of life or death with France, and as 
such Philip Angustus seems from an early 
period to have regarded it, and to have prepared 
himself for a deadly struggle with his contem- 
porary, Richard. 

The two princes assumed the cross in 1188, 
and met before the walls of Acre in 1190-1. 
Philip soon returned to attend to his affairs at 
home, and Richard, fearing his designs, followed 
him in October, 1192. The adventures of Richard, 
and how he was detained in prison, are well 
known. Philip profited by the opportunity, and 
especially by the weakness and baseness of John, 
the natural guardian of his brother’s interests. 

Philip commenced by the recovery, by treason, 
of Gisors, a strong place on the Epte, built by 


Finally, across the Seine, above the island, 

was constructed a dam of three lines of piles, 
just opposite to and commanded by the rock; 
and again, about four miles up the river, on the 
right bank, rather above Toeni, was placed a 
detached work in masonry, which bore the name 
of “La Boute-en-Avant,” or “ Boutavant,” 
“Pulsus in anteriora,” a name given to one of the 
advanced towers of Corfe Castle. 
_ The actual promontory, upon which the castle 
itself was to be placed, was'about 600 ft. to 800 ft. 
long, 200 ft. broad, and 300 ft. above the river, 
and there the ditches were cut and the towers 
and walls raised, such as they have been 
described. It was a grand stroke of genius, 
audaciously conceived and perfectly executed. 
“Ecce quam pulchra filia mea anni?” “Ig 
she not fair, my daughter of a year ?” was the 
royal vaunt, and,as he happily designated it, 
“C’est Chitean-Gaillard ;” its official name, how- 
ever, for some time was “Castruin de Rupe,” 
“ Belluam Castruam de Rupe,” or “Rupes Ande- 
liaci ;” buat Le Breton, Philip’s historiographer, 
and his contemporaries use the more popular and 
permanent name. 

Richard at once reaped the fruit of his 
exertions. In the war which broke ont the 
presence of Chitean-Gaillard saved central 
Normandy, and forced Philip to confine his 
attacks to the northern provinces. Richard, 
however, detached from him his ally, the Earl 
of Flanders, and Philip, beaten, fled to Gisors, 
where he was nearly drowned in crossing the 
river. Richard brought 100 prisoners to his 








Rufus, strengthened by Henry I., and which, | castle, and soon afterwards (1198) received there 
after many changes of masters, had come to his nephew, Henry, Duke of Saxony. In the 
Philip, and by an oversight been given to Richard | Record-office is a charter of confirmation to St. 


as a part of the portion of his sister Alice. 
Philip re-entered in April, 1193, and with Gisors 
acquired Le Vexin, the territory between that 
fortress and Andelys. 


| Peter’s, Chertsey, by Richard, date, apud rupem 
_andeliacum, 10th January, 10 R.I. (1199) ; that 
_is, three months before his death, which took 
| place in the following April. 


In 1194 he took the field on the opposite or! John’s first step, in Aygust, was to make a 
left bank of the Seine, possessed himself of Ivry, | treaty with Renaud, Count of Boulogne, and 
and, crossing, laid siege to Rouen. The Earl of | Philip’s marriage and subsequent excommunica- 
Montfort, then governor, was too strong for tion gave him a further respite. Philip, when 
him, and he retired, burning his siege artillery., once more in a condition to act, commenced by 
In April Richard re-appeared upon the scene. | destroying Bouteavant. The murder of Arthur, 
The advance of Philip was checked, but the which occurred soon afterwards, induced him to 
war continued with much ferocity. | draw off his forces from Arques and the north, 

In January, 1196, occurred the treaty of, and to concentrate his efforts in good earnest 
Issoudun in Berry, by which France was to upon Chateau-Gaillard, the siege of which he 
retain the Norman Vexin and Gisors, and, on | determined to conduct in person. 
the left bank of the Seine, Ivry, Vernon, and | His first step, advancing down the left bank of 
Gaillon. Richard was to hold Eu, Arques, the Seine, was to take position upon the peninsula 
Aumale, Driencourt or Neufchatel, and certain | in front of the castle. Here he cast up lines, 
places in Perche, Berry, and Auvergne. Richard extending from Toeni on one bank to Bernitres 
was outwitted. He lost Gisors, the shield of | on the other, to provide for the defence of his 
Rouen, and the frontier of the Epte,and he further rear. 
bound himself not to fortify Andelys, the only; The castle was commanded by Roger de 
point by which he could hope still to retain the Lacy, the constable of Chester, with a gar- 
Seine and the Andelle, und thus cover Rouen. rison sufficient for its defence, but power- 
He, therefore, as the manner was, determined to | less for operations in the field. Upon Philip’s 
break faith by fortifying the rock of Andelys, a| appearance, Roger’s first step was to break 
part of the estate of the church of Rouen, repre-| down the further bridge from the island. 
sented by Archbishop Walter, the king’s old and | Richard would have chosen this time to attack 








trusted counsellor. 

As it was certain that France would resist this 
infraction, and the church would remonstrate, 
no time was to be lost. His preparations were 
vast, but they were made silently and rapidly, 
as became the greatest soldier of his day. The 
time of his commencement is established by a 
letter from the Archbishop to his friend Ralf de 
Diceto, the chronicler, Dean of St. Paul’s, in 
1196, in which he speaks of ditches and barbicans 
trespassing upon the property of thechurch. It 
will suffice to say that, after an interdict and an 
appeal to Rome, Walter obtained excellent terms. 
Richard, meantime, stayed neither for Pope nor 
bishop, and swore he would not stop for an 
angel from heaven. 

He commenced operations upon an island in 
the Seine, below the castle. Upon this he con- 
structed a fort, with mural towers and a ditch, 
in advance of which was a strong palisade. Here 
he posted himself during the progress of the 
works. A wooden bridge crossed from the fort 
to either shore, and as a téte du pont to that 
toward the right bank he constructed what is 
now the town of Little Andelys. The waters of 
the Gambon were deepened into a lake, which 
extended from the Great Andelys downwards, 
and two streams from which encircled the Little 
Andelys, which was fortified and provided with 
two drawbridges, and thus was covered the foot 
of the rock on its eastern and northern sides. 
The Andelys defences were strengthened with 
towers of wood, embattled and looped, and 
placed at convenient distances. 





* See p. 643, ante, 


|the French before their lines were ready, and 
| drive them into the river, but John lost the 
golden moment. Thus established and pro- 
| tected in front of the castle, Philip next formed 
'a communication with the right bank, and so 
| prepared to support his attack upon the place, 
and secured a retreat if molested by a superior 
force in his rear. He proposed to bridge the 
lriver above the island, between it and the 
stockade, which was first to be broken down, to 
allow of the navigation of the river. Powerful 
mangonells, machines for casting missiles, in- 
troduced from Turkey, were planted on the left 
bank, and, thus protected, the piles were cut by 
divers, notwithstanding a continued discharge 
of arrows from the castle above. A gap opened, 
Philip brought down ferry-boats from the upper 
Seine, and laying planks across these, connected 
the head of the island with either bank. The 
fort was not yet taken. To command it, and to 
protect the bridge, four large barges were 
anchored above it, and upon them were con- 
structed tall wooden towers. Thus strengthened, 
the French crossed the Seine, established their 
head-quarters before the walls of Little Andelys, 
and so opened an unmolested communication 
with Le Vexin, whence they drew provisions. 
King ‘John, now seriously alarmed, employed 
William Mareschal, the great Earl of Pembroke, 
to relieve the garrison. The earl, with 300 men- 
at-arms, 3,000 serjeants-at-arms on horseback, 
and 4,000 infantry, besides a band of tried 
mercenaries under Algais and Marcadzus, two 
of Richard’s captains, planned a double attack 
by land and water, the success of which ob- 
viously depended upon their being simultaneous. 
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The land forces were to attack the lines by night, 
while the flotilla came down upon and broke the 
bridge, thus dividing the French army, and re- 
inforcing the fort. Seventy vessels laden with 
munitions and food for 3,000 men, were) pre- 
pared at Rouen, and brought down under the 
command of Martin of Arques and De Brandin. 
With them was Alan, a well-known Breton 
seaman and pirate. 

Mareschal drew up his men in the peninsula, 
by night, outside the French lines, and awaited 
the signal from the boats. This never came; 
so, as the night was passing, he waited no 
longer, but advanced on the lines. In so doing 
he routed a horde of suttlers and camp-followers, 
who fied across the works, spreading terror and 
confusion among the troops. These fled to- 
wards the bridge, which broke beneath their 
tumultuous passage. They fied, however, more 
quickly than they were pursued, for the English 
were delayed by the lines, the remains of which 
attest their passive strength. This gave Philip 
time to come up from his camp to rally and 
support his troops, and hastily to repair the 
bridge. The English were driven back. 

Some hours after this, at the dawn of day, 
the flotilla appeared, having been delayed by 
the navigation. It was met by a force on either 
bank, and the bridge and towers were armed 
and ready. The flotilla came down in mid- 
stream, and the two leading boats struck the 


own lines. Here he levelled a platform and 
opened a covered wav towards the custle ditch. 
A wooden turret was inen constructed upon four 
wheels, and pushed forward to the crest of the 
counterscarp. When there, it was raised, under 
cover of large shields, to three stories, so as to 
overtop the tower. Thus protected, the engi- 
neers commenced filling up the ditch. When 
this was partially done, stimulated by the king’s 
presence, the soldiers jumped down, scrambled 
up the uncovered part of the scarp, and under a 
fire from the turret, which kept the battlements 
partially cleared, succeeded in applying miners 
to the foot of the tower. 

An aperture was quickly made, and thus 
shelter obtained while the mine was dug, and 
the wall supported on wood props. These were 
then set on fire, and the miners withdrawn. In 
a short time a part of the tower fell. The cloud 
of dust was the signal for the assault; but the 
outwork being no longer tenable, De Lacy fired 
the building within it, and withdrew the garrison 
into the castle, for the defence of its outer ward, 
next to be attacked. 

Philip proposed, under cover of the outwork, 
to renew his attack upon the curtain of the 
southern face of this ward; but in the mean- 
time five resolute men, having observed a win- 
dow in the wall to the south-west, in the build- 
ings below the chapel, pushed up one of their 
number, who by aid of a cord drew up the re- 





bridge; a sharp hand-to-hand fight took place, 
in the midst of which a heavy oak beam was 
flung upon the two boats, and sank them in front 
of the bridge. Upon this the rest took to their 
own, and retired up the stream, and two more 
were taken. 


ade in advance of its ditch was burnt, and the | 
fire spread to the fort itself, which surrendered, | 


| 


The failure was complete, and ward as lost, fled into the inner enceinte, while 
showed the garrison that their reliance must be | the assailants took refuge from the flames in the 
on themselves alone. | chambers within the chalk rock of the counter- | 

Philip now attacked the island fort. Thestock-/| scarp of the inner ditch, and thence, as the 


mainder. Once in they gave the alarm. The 
garrison, uncertain what had occurred, blocked 
up the door of the building with fascines. These 
| took fire, the flames spread, and so great was, 
ithe confusion that the garrison, regarding the 





doubt he should have known the risk attendant 
upon a joint attack by land and water, where 
all depended upon combined and simultaneous 
action. 

Philip’s conduct after the establishment of a 
safe base upon either side of the river was also 
able. Having thus, and by fortified lines of 
contravallation, secured his blockading force, he 
spared his own men and suffered the garrison to 
waste their resources by lying idle during the 
winter ; and when, this force being thus weak. 
ened, he commenced his attack, he allowed no 
pause, but made one success the immediate step 
towards another. Looking at the great and still 
apparent strength of Chiteau-Gaillard, it is 
difficult to understand how it could ever have 
been taken by storm. 

With the siege of Philip Augustus ends the 
main interest of this castle. In 1261 St. Louis 
dated a charter thence. In 1314 it was the 
prison of and Blanch, the adulterous 
wives of Louis Hutin and Charles-le-Bel. Mar- 
garet died there in 1315, some say being 
strangled. Blanch survived for a longer period, 
and seems to have been kindly treated. 

In 1334 King David of Scotland found an 
asylum here. In 1356 it was the prison of 
Charles the Bad, king of Navarre. Another 
Charles, afterwards Le Sage, was a visitor here 
in that same year. In 1413 Charles VI. reduced 
the wages of the governors. 

In 1419, after the battle of Agincourt, the 
English besieged Chateau-Gaillard, which it took 
them sixteen months to reduce, and it is said that 
its surrender even then was due to the well- 
cords being worn out, so that the water was 
inaccessible,—a cause scarcely sufficient for the 
consequence, seeing that in so soft a rock steps 
could readily have been cut. The English then 
held it for twelve years. They were dislodged 





flames somewhat subsided, they rushed out upon 
the gate, lowered the bridge, and admitted their | 


by escalade in 1431. Soon afterwards they 
in recovered it, but of these vicissitudes no 


and was repaired and*garrisoned at once by the friends. Thus Philip became master of all but | particulars have been preserved, nor, unfor- 


French, now completely masters of the river | 
and of either bank. Alarmed for their personal | 
safety, the burgesses of Little Andelys, to| 


the inner ward, the garrison of which was re- 
duced to 180 fighting men. 
The prevision of Richard had placed the gates | 


tunately of their final loss of it in 1449, when 
Charles VII. in person laid siege to it, and by 
means of “ bastilles,” or wooden towers on the 


whom had been trusted the defence of their | of the middle and inner ward at some little dis- counterscarp took it in six weeks. 


town, deserted their posts, and fled to the 
castle, where De Lacy was weak enough to) 
admit them, 1,700 in number: a dangerous 


addition to a place of small area, and already | tunately, however, the inner ward gate had no dismantled, all but the donjon. 


tance, laterally, from each other, and the space | 
between the two wards was here far too narrow 
to allow of the setting up of an engine. Unfor- 


fully garrisoned. Philip at once took possession drawbridge. The approach was over a cause- | 


of Andelys, the defences of which were very | 


way of rock, left when the ditch was cut, and 


In 1591 the Leaguers held it, and rendered it 
to Henry Quatre in person, At the request of 
the States-General of Normandy it was then 
The battle- 
ments were taken off and part of the works 
blown up so as to render the place indefensible. 


strong, repeopled the town, and now, in August, | by this causeway Philip at once decided to make | In 1603 the Capuchin Monks of Great Andelys 
1203, commenced the actual siege of the castle. | his approaches. A “cat” was placed upon the | had a licence to remove timber, stone, and tiles 
Leaving others to make preparations, Philip| causeway. This was a covered frame, under from the ruins for their convent, and this de- 
was compelled to absent himself to besiege | which two miners abreast were pushed forward | structive grant was extended to other orders, 
Radepet, a castle about five leagues distant, which | to the base of the gate towers, which they pro- | The donjon, however, was garrisoned until 1616, 
| ceeded to undermine. De Lacy at once sank a when Louis XIII. reduced the whole very nearly 
time De Lacy attacked Andelys, and a system | countermine; but Philip placed his most power- | to its present condition. 


he reduced in about three weeks, during which 


of single combats was established between the fal engine at the root of the causeway, and flung | 


It is thought that this is the earliest instance 


knights of the two nations, who met to perform | his heavy stone missiles at the gate tower with of a Norman machicolation, or rather of a Bre- 
those feats of arms in the level space below the | such force, that, being weakened by the mining, tasche executed in stone. 


castle rock. 


| at the third blow it came down, and with it a) 


Philip returned in September, and winter | part of the adjacent wall. 


being in prospect, and the period of service of 


De Lacy and his men were seen lining the | 


Chateau-Gaillard has been fortunate in its 
historian and its illustrator. M. Deville’s book 
on this building is not only an excellent history, 


many of his retainers reaching its close, he de-| breach ; but the French, equally brave, had of which what is given above is but an abridge- 
cided on a blockade. The first step towards | greatly the superiority in numbers. They rushed ment, but he has given plans of the building, 
effecting this was the formation of lines of con-| up, and so outnumbered and mixed themselves | which, if not strictly accurate, yet represent 


travallation round the west and south of the 
castle, from the Seine to the Andelys lake. 
They chiefly took the higher ground, and were 
out of shot. Besides the usual ditch, bank, and 
stockade, which composed every field-work, 
these were strengthened by seven large wooden 
towers, each with its special ditch and draw- 
bridge. The troops garrisoned these towers, 
and were lodged in wattled huts along the lines. 
On the top of the ridge, opposite the southern 
front of the castle, an open space was left un- 
protected by earthworks, in contemplation of a 
fature attack. These preparations completed, 
Philip’s person was less necessary, and he de- 
parted for the winter. The general course of 
these works may still be traced. 

As the winter came on De Lacy’s provisions 
began to fail, and he turned out 500 aged or in- 
firm persons; and, soon afterwards, an equal 
number more. On hearing this, Philip ordered 
no more to be received ; and in consequence, a 
further number of 400 persons put out of the 
castle were forced to remain in the open ditches 
exposed to wintry weather and great privations 
for three months. Very many died, and it was 
not until the return of Philip in February, 
1204, that he allowed the survivors to be re- 
lieved. 

February was the seventh month of the siege, 
and Philip, preparing for more active measures, 
took post upon the southern ridge in front of the 


up with the garrison that these were unable to | 
retire by the narrow exterior stairs to the don- | 
jon, and thus, with De Lacy, were taken pri- | 
soners, and with them fell the castle on the 6th | 
of March, 1204. There was taken De Lacy 
himself, and with him 160 prisoners, including 
forty knights. So fell Chateau-Gaillard, and 
with it the English rule in Normandy. De Lacy 
was well treated, and certainly lost no military 
reputation by his defeat. Philip repaired and 
garrisoned the place at once, and the former so 
completely that, although the particulars are to 
be indentified with great certainty in the earth- 
works, there is no trace of the ditch having been 
filled up, or of the main tower of the outworks 
having been injured by a mine such as that 
described. 


The details of this siege, no less than its 
general conduct, show very considerable mili- 
tary skill, and the extent to which Middle-Age 
commanders had learned to apply the maxims of 
Roman war. Philip’s approach by the opposite 
bank of the Seine, the care with which he forti- 
fied his rear, the pains he bestowed upon the 
communications between both parts of his army, 
are all steps which show consummate skill, and 
which a more impetuous and less able com- 
mander would have neglected for a direct 
attack, William Mareschal’s attempt to raise 
the siege, considering the limited force at his 
disposal and the feeble and treacherous charac- 





salient of the outwork, and in the centre of his 


ter of his sovereign, was well conceived ; but no 


well its peculiar features. M. Viollet-le-Duc 
has made this castle the subject of parts of the 
articles “ Siege,” “ Chateau,” and “ Donjon” in his 
Dictionary, and, although some of his restora- 
tions are only probable, his general account 
of the works is a masterpiece of military 
description. 

The traveller who can afford to pause between 
Rouen and Paris will not regret the employment 
of four or five hours in a visit to Les Andelys 
and Chateau-Gaillard, or the purchase of th 
volume of M. Deville. C. 

1867. 








THE MANCHESTER TOWN-HALL 
COMPETITION. 


Owe hundred and one of the preliminary designs, 
not selected, are now being publicly exhibited. 
To 78 of these (including four double sets) the 
names of their authors are appended. Amongst 
the competitors are seen to be Messrs. A. Bil- 
lings, John Robinson, Medland & Maberly, E. W- 
Pugin, T. Allom, W. H. Bleesley, J. Honeyman, 
C. 8. Nelson, R. Reid, Ridge, E. B. Lamb, 


Mayhew & Calder, 8. C. Fripp, James Hibbert, 
Hirst, H. 8. Snell, J. B. Baddock, Finch Hill & 
Paraire, W. & G. Audsley, E. H. Carson, J 
Pritchard, J. Moyr Smith, E. Godwin & Crisp, 
W. A. Moy, T. Roger Smith, Hayley 





}Dawes, dc. 
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around is so charming, and the drives are so 
numerous and beautiful, that we look for an in- 
ARCHITECTS AND QUANTITIES. 
WE have briefly alluded to some proceedings | 


crease in its prosperity rather than retrogres- 
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proposed Hertford Union new workhouse. 
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tory of the transaction from his point of view. | 
We are unable, however, to print the whole of it, 
but give his “reasons for being so determined 
and as some of your readers may be inclined to | 


think rather importunate.” 
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THE GATESHEAD TOWN HALL 
DESIGNS. 


Tur Town Hall Committee have reported that 
in accordance with the resolutions of the meeting 
of the Town Council, held on the 17th July last, 
specifications and detail drawings have been 
furnished by Messrs. John Johnstone & Thomas 
Oliver, and a specification and two drawings 
have also been furnished by Messrs. Austin & 
Johnson. 

The Committee met on the 5th nolt., and 
directed the specifications and detail drawings 
of the three designs to be referred to Messrs. 
Reed, with a request that they would state the 
total cost at which each design could be executed. 

Mr. Reed stated that the total cost at which 
the designs of Messrs. Thomas Oliver & John 
Johnstone could be carried out might be ascer- 
tained for 50l., provided the Committee would 
also engage a competent person on their part to 
go through the designs with him. Mr. Reed 
also intimated that the two drawings sent in by 
Messrs. Austin & Johnson were not sufficiently 
in detail to enable him to state the total cost at 
which their design could be executed. 

The Committee have engaged Mr. J. G. Brown, 
architect, Sunderland, to go through the specifi- 
cations and drawings on their behalf, at a fixed 
remuneration of 501.; and Messrs. Reed and 
Brown are actively proceeding with this work. 


The Committee requested the confirmation by | 
the Council of the proceedings they had adopted | 


in this matter, and their authority to pay to 
Messrs. Reed and Brown the sum of 501. each, on 
the completion of their reports, &c., to the satis- 
faction of the Committee. 

The Council passed the following resolution in 
connexion with the motion that the report be 


adopted :—“ That the architects be invited to | 


attend to give evidence on all occasions on which 
the estimates of the plans are being considered.” 








THE TRADES UNION INQUIRY AT 
MANCHESTER. 


Ovr readers, who may remember the account 
we gave some time ago of a shameful strike 
against an architect in Manchester, will scarcely 
be surprised to learn how completely organized 
the system of tyranny and terrorism has been 
proved, by the evidence before the Commission, 
to be in the Manchester district. Were all the 
metropolitan burglars and murderers, thieves and 
fire-raisers to be invited into the witness-box as 
into a confessional, with the promise, on Govern- 
ment authority, of having all their sins par- 
doned unless they did not confess all, no more 
revolting or horrifying exposure of villainy could 
thus be obtained. The Manchester tribe of 
Thugs are far wiser in their generation than 
those of Sheffield. They have reduced their 
despotism to an elaborate system, with laws and 


machine. Moreover, the machines are destroyed. 
And all this is done, although it is almost uni- 
versally admitted, and is undeniable with any 
truth, that ‘“‘ machine-made bricks are better 
and cheaper than hand-made, and would super- 
sede them in an open market.” Bricks must 
not even be transferred from one district to 
another: none but Manchester bricks must be 
used in Manchester district. One would almost 
suppose that the stupid brates who inflict the 
penalties for infringing such rules bear malice 
against the horses used on such occasions, be- 
cause they are not unionists. Hamstringing the 
horses is a mild mode of punishing both them 
and their masters, and so is cruel violence to the 
carters. The executioners of the decrees will 
even torture a horse to death for doing his work : 
they will tie it up by the head, apply shavings 
to its belly, and set it on fire, keeping up the 
fire for a couple of hours till it is burnt to 
death !! Was anything so abominable ever done 
in all the devilry of the first French Revolution ? 
Never. Yet this has been done by the trades 
unionists of Manchester. 








EXHIBITIONS. 


Tr is proposed to hold another International 
Working Men’s Industrial Exhibition next year 
in the Agricultural Hall, Islington, if the hall 
can be obtained for the purpose. A meeting to 
| promote the object in view has been held in the 
| King Edward Tavern, Liverpool-road, and there 
| a public meeting was resolved on, to be held in 
| St. Pancras Vestry-hall, on Monday evening 
/next. Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, M.P. for Finsbury, 
| is to be requested to take the chair. 

The Eastern Counties’ Working Men’s Indus- 
trial Exhibition, at Norwich, has been closed, 
|after being open daily for six weeks. It has 
been successful. The receipts amounted to up- 
| wards of 9001. The average weekly attendance 
‘amounted to upwards of 10,000 persons. This 
| satisfactory result is attributed to several 
| causes,—first, perhaps, to the novelty of the 
| undertaking ; next, to the creditable character of 
| the exhibition itself; and lastly, to the way in 
| which the committee have discharged the duty 
| of management, and provided for the amusement 
as well as the instruction of the visitors, in the 
| musical programmes which they have weekly 
|issued. ,The various bands and musical societies 
_of the city also came forward and gratuitously 
gave their services to the committee. The 
| prizes will be distributed on the 5th of November, 
|in St. Andrew’s Hall, under the presidency of 
|the mayor. Some of the articles exhibited are 
to be sold by auction. 











CONTINENTAL NEWS. 





regulations, under fearful penalties for infringe- 
ment against all and every one who bas the | 
misfortune to come within the scope of their 
operations. And this is especially the case in | 
certain branches of the building trades. The 
violence and plunder in the shape of broken 
bones and murder, fines and penalties, destruc- 
tion of property, ruin in business, and so on, are 
not merely levelled against masters as a class, 
but against fellow-workmen. Non-unionists 
must not live, inasmuch as masters must not 
give them the means of life, either for themselves 
or their families,—in short, must not employ 
them at all; otherwise, both the master and his 
men know the certain consequences, which are 
of vital import to both. We spoke of one master 
having been ruined in his business “ for life,’”’ 
and another for a stated number of years at 
Sheffield: that is nothing: in Manchester we 
have the priociple carried out as a general rule. 
A master bricklayer or brickmaker must only 
employ unionists, under certain stated penalties 
on both, ranging from 51. to 501. on the master, 
according to circumstances ; and it is well with 
him if he has not property destroyed beyond 
even that amount besides, or his business stopped 
altogether. If he dare to complain of bad work 
he is fined 51., and will be, over and over again, 
and compelled to pay it, too, or to suffer some- 
thing worse, unless, as he is often obliged to do, 
he stop work altogether. The making of bricks 
by machinery is strictly prohibited. The brick- 
layers, by a special treaty with the brickmakers, 
have refused to lay machine-made bricks, and 
the brickmakers refuse to supply hand-made 
bricks to masters who use those made by the 








Brussels.—Immediately after the death of the 
late lamented King of the Belgians subscriptions 
were set on foot throughout the country for the 
purpose of erecting a fitting monument to his 
memory, and contributions were at once forth- 
coming for so laudable an end. The amonnt 
collected in this manner now amounts to 252,705 
francs, to which must be added 200,000 francs 
from his present Majesty, 50,000 francs from the 
Count of Flanders, and 1,000,000 francs from the 
State, making a total of upwards of 62,0001. A 
recent decree of the Minister of the Interior and 
of Public Works determines the form the 
memorial shall take. A large public park is to 
be laid out at Laeken, and will contain a special 
monumental structure (the form of which, how- 
ever, has yet to be decided) to the late king’s 
memory. It wil! stand immediately opposite the 
castle, and near the church erected to the 
memory of Queen Louisa Maria. The park will be 
a great acquisition to the environs on that side of 
the capital, and will include drainage and other 
improvements much wanted in that low-lying 
neighbourhood. 

Cologne.—The Domban Society has just cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its crea- 
tion, and the proceedings were the more 
interesting as the Crown Prince of Prussia was 
present, and also because the top stone of the 
beautiful and elaborate gable over the western 
porch—between the two towers—was laid with 
due ceremony on that occasion. His royal high- 
ness concluded his answer to the address pre- 
sented to him with the following words :—* With 
joy and pride I am amongst you this day, for I 
have fresh proofs of what German industry, 





German strength, and German endurance haye 
brought about in a few years; and these mi 
walls, which have risen immensely within the 
last twenty-five years, should be to us a symbol 
of the great step our fatherland has but lately 
taken. Let us continue together with iron 
steadfastness of purpose to finish this work even 
to its last stone, and let us not rest until the 
colossal towers shall proclaim in farthest dig. 
tance the glory of the German name,” 

Dresden.—The committee appointed to award 
the prizes for designs for the new Academy of 
Arts, to be erected in that city, has just pub. 
lished its award. Messrs. Viehweger & Perlitz, 
of Leipzig, obtain the first prize; Mr, Lipsius, 
of Leipzig, the second ; and Messrs. Rossbach & 
Rumpel, of Dresden, the third. A fourth 
motto, “ Art is regal,” received honourable men- 
tion. 

Hamburg.—Theauthorities here have published 
an order fixing the size of common bricks, said 
order to take force on the lst of July next. We 
mention this unimportant fact because the 
dimensions seem so curiously chosen, namely, 
94 x 4%, = 2g. In the south of Germany, 
where the decimal system is daily gaini 
ground, the dimensions are 10 x 5 x 24, which 
seems a readier proportion, though, doubtless, 
in the above figures due allowance is made for 
joints. 








SANITARY MATTERS, 


Worcester.—Dr. Lankester lately delivered a 
lecture in the Guildhall, at the request of the 
United Vestries’ Sanitary Committee, upon sani- 
tary arrangements as they affect the health and 
mortality of the people. There was a poor 
attendance. The lecturer urged in a forcible 
way the importance of good sanitary arrange- 
ments to health, and recommended the appoint- 
ment of an officer of health. The still defective 
state of the local drainage was adverted to, and 
the amount of themortality of the city, which was 
said to be 27 per 1,000 of the population, declared 
to be more than it ought to be. The local Chronicle 
in reference to this point remarks in a leading 
article on the subject of the lecture, that in Octo- 
ber, 1849, the mortality was 25 per 1,000; that 
| since that time, 60,0001. have been expended on 
ithe drainage; and hints, therefore, that sani- 
| tary improvement is worse than useless, The 
argument reminds us of more than one somewhat 
similar case. After the drainage of Croydon, for 
example, had been effected, it was found, to the 
perplexity and mortification of those interested, 
that a very serious increase of mortality took 
place, with typhoid fever prevalent. Croakers 
against sanitary improvement had it all their 
own way for a little, but it was soon discovered 
that from defective arrangements connected 
with the drainage, sewer gases got into the 
houses and rendered them more unhealthy than 
they were before the drainage had been carried 
out. This defect in the drainage being reme- 
died and other sanitary progress made, Croydon 
became far more healthy than it had formerly 
been, and now it is regarded as one of our most 
healthy towns, and a proof of the benefit of 
sanitary improvement. We do not mean to say 
that the defect in the drainage of Worcester is 
precisely of the same nature ; but this and other 
cases go to show that the 60,0001. expended are 
not worse than useless as s the local 
health, and that a little further expenditure is 
probably requisite before the original outlay will 
yield all the profit it is capable of conferring on 
Worcester. The writer of the leader referred to 
says :— 

“The rie are entitled to know exactly what are the 
ints of detail in which the sewerage is pronounced to 
shortcoming, and what is the exact nature of the 
deficiency in Worcester sanitary arrang ts. If these 
particulars be not supplied they will be tempted to regard 
the alarum so lustily rang by Dr. Lankester, at the in- 
stance of the enited vestries—suddenly resuscitated for 

the purpose,—as mere empty thunder, meant to 

them into the appointment of an officer of health off- 
hand, the panacea of a certain class of philosophers, who 
have got hold of the eel of science by the tail, for all the 
ills that flesh is heir to.” 

What is the exact nature of the deficiency or 
shortcoming in the sewerage details and sanitary 
arrangements, it appears to us, was just what 
Dr. Lankester urged should be discovered and 
remedied for behoof of the public, and in order 
that all possible benefit might be derived from 
the work already done and the money 
expended ; but it appears, to apply a somewhat 
vulgar but expressive axiom to the objector’s 
figure of speech as to the eel and its tail, as if 











he willingly ate the eel but felt inclined to choke 
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upon the tail. Such a line of argument as this 
writer’s is not creditable to any respectable and 
well-conducted journal such as many years’ 
weekly acquaintance with it assures us the 
Worcester Chronicle is. Moreover, the editor has 
since discovered that both the writer of his 
article and Dr. Lankester were wrong: the 
mortality is now only 23}—not 28 ; but even 
that requires a farther reduction. 
Maidenhead.—_A Government inquiry has been 
made here, respecting the sanitary state of the 
town, before Mr. Arnold Taylor, the Government 
inspector. Some of those in authority were 
evidently inclined to throw obstacles in the way 
. os er = one of them, Mr. Baker 
mith, barrister, who appeared on the of 
the local Board, or te of the Mages with. 
out the authority of the Board, applied the 
argumentum ad hominem to one of the complain- 
ants, Mr. Hibbert, who Mr. Smith said was “ the 
very personation of health,” and a very fitting 
and proper personation too in one of those who 
desired to confer similar health upon the whole 
town. But Mr. Baker Smith’s peculiar ideas on 
sanitary subjects may be gathered from the fact 
that he cailed a witness to prove that his hay- 
makers drank the water of a stinking ditch 
complained of, but lately cleaned ont, in prefer- 
ence toso much beer (being a good deal stronger, 
we suppose), and that he had had some that 
morning and it was very good. The result of the 
inquiry was that the inspector intimated that if 
the local Board satisfied the Secretary of State that 
they were really going to work, the matter might 
not be pressed further.—— At a recent meeting of 
the local Board of Health, the surveyor reported 
he had seen Mr. Bird, respecting plans for the 
drainage, and if he were appointed to do the work 





he could work withthe present plans, but could not 
lay down new plans with other persons’ levels. 
Mr. Bird’s terms for making the necessary plans 
and superintending the works would be 6 per | 
cent. on the first 2,0001. and 24 per cent. on the | 
remainder. Mr. Bird would be willing to let the | 
payment for the works be spread over some 
years. The following resolution was carried :— 
“That this Board sanctions Mr. Bird doing the 
work at a schedule of prices to be submitted to 
a committee, and that a committee of the Board 
be formed who are favourable to the said plan, 
viz., to draw off all sink and waste water from 
houses and manufactories, to carry it out.” A 
committee was then formed. 

Canterbury.—The directors of the Canterbury 
Gas and Water Company having reported to 
their shareholders that they strongly recommend 
the adoption of Mr. Homersham’s plan of water 
supply from a well in Wincheap in preference to 
Mr. Pilbrow’s from Silverhole, or from Miller’s 
field, the shareholders have adopted the report 
of the directors, and empowered them to raise 
17,0001, for the purpose in 101. shares. 





DRAINAGE OF TOWNS IN THE THAMES 
VALLEY. 


Unper this title two members of local Boards, | ? 


Windsor and Eton, and who are also medical 
men, have addressed a communication to mem- 
bers of local Boards generally, setting forth the 
difficulty they find in determining on the best 
system of drainage for their respective districts. 


“There appear to us,” they say, “to be three systems 
of drainage worthy of special consideration, either on 
account of their intrinsic excellence, or of the sanitary 

ineers who advocate them :— 

st. That in which the whole of the sewage and rainfall 
of a district is conveyed by one set of sewers to a given 
point, 

2nd. That in which the sewage and @ portion of the 
rainfall is conveyed by sewers to one outfall, whilst the 
remainder of the rainfall is carried away in a composite 
manner to the nearest watercourse. : 

3rd. That in which the sewage and the rainfall are ke 
perfectly distinct, and each conveyed away by itself,—the 
sewage to a given outlet, and the rainfall to the nearest 
watercourse. . : 

The first system is that which has hitherto been in 
general use, wherever a town has been able to dischar, 
its drainage into a river or into thesea. The whole of t 
foul drainage, as well as the whole of the rainfall from the 
houses, streets, yards, &c., and the subsoil water, is con- 
veyed by one channel to a given outlet, This resembles 
the system upon which Windsor and Eton have been 
drained, and upon which the drainage of London itself is 
now being completed. 

It appears to us to require no great engineering skill to 
see that, to pump all this uncertain quaatity of matter on 
to land for irrigation purposes, is simply impracticable, 
and very questionable as an agricultural experiment ; for, 
at the very times when the soil would least uire irri- 
— the supply would be most abu t, and 
must be spread over the nd. The profit or loss in 
this ultimate disposal of the sewage is quite as much a 
matter for consideration as the expense incurred in the 


munication with the bed of the river; so that the faster 
the pumps acted at one end of the drain, the faster would 
the water pour in at the other, and along the whole line: 
in fact, it would be pumping the river itself, and the sub. 
soil would be none the drier for the process. The river 
also, at the same time, would rise and bring back the 
water upon the engine, unless there were a valve and dam 
to shut the river out. The rain, also, would be pouring 
off the roofs of the houses in the night-time as well as in 
the day, so that it would sppear impossible that this ays- 
tem should help us out of our troubles.” 


After discussing the first and second systems 
they set forth the third, in which the drainage 
and rainfall are kept distinct from first to last. 
They incline to this :— 


“We went lately with several other members of our 
local boards to inspect the asylum and adjoining buildin 
at Broadmoor, where this plan was carried out in accord- 
ance with Mr. Menzies’ instructions, and under his super- 
vision from first to last. The area of the roofs, as ascer- 
tained, was 2} acres; the area of the site of the buildings 
about 17 acres; the population varying from 600 to 800, 
but arrangements made for an increase to 1,000. Here 
we found the rain-water off the roofs all saved for washing 
oe gpa the surface water discharged into the nearest 
ditch, and all the foul drainage conducted by itself, 
filtered, and applied to about 15 acres of land for utiliza- 
tion. One of this land was planted with Italian rye 
grass, the third crop of which was then in cut, This we 
were informed was given to the cattle, and they take it 
eagerly, and are in good condition; the cows fed on it 
give an excellent supply of milk, and this is used in the 
establishment. Another portion of the land was planted 
with turnips and oats, but not irrigated this year; and a 
third portion of the land was laid out as garden ground. 
Here the a rance of the different vegetables and fruit 
was perfectly astonishing ; everything looked so fresh, 
healthy, and clean, The contrast presented by this garden 
to the surrounding heathy and barren district was most 
striking, and certainly most encouraging. The man who 
attended to the irrigation told us he had not had a day’s 
illness since he had been so occupied. What struck us 
most was the extreme regularity and economy of the 
system: one man attending to the whole process. We 
visited the point where the drainage is ultimately dis- 
charged into a brook, and took some of the water as it 
passed from the drain : this to the taste, smell, and sight, 
was not to be distinguished from ordinary spring water.” 


They want farther advice. They do not un- 
derstand, they say, the recommendation of the 
Rivers Commissioners (though its meaning seems 
to us quite clear), and they ask for a committee 
of members of Parliament, or some such non-pro- 
fessional body, to assist local Boards. If engi- 
neers cannot yet quite settle the question, we 
can scarcely expect a solution of it from 
amateurs. 








SEWAGE IRRIGATION AND WATER 
SUPPLY. 


Sre,—I suggest that sewage irrigation should be car- 
ried on under cover of a glass roof over an inclosed space, 
and that the sewage should also, when expedient, be 
heated before it is applied to the land, By this means a 
less area of land would suffice for the sewage. The sew- 
age might be preferably distributed under the surface, for 
by that method the noxious gases would be absorbed rid 
the dry earth. By the exclusion of rain-water the eart 
would receive and retain more sewage. By maintaining a 
high temperature the growth of vegetables would be more 
rapid, and, therefore, more sewage would be used. In, 
on, and above the earth, vegetables, fruits, and flowers 
might be forced and sent back to the producers of the 
sewage. The rain-water falling on the glass roof might be 
collected in reservoirs and sent on to the towns below, 
instead of, as now, sending them sewage. The plan of 
construction might be very simple. Any sized piece of 
land might be covered with a glazed roof, about 6 ft. from 
the surface of the land, supported on gutters in rows, 
about 10 ft. apart, and these gutters supported on hollow 
illars standing in a water channel. The rain-water fall- 
ing on sections of the roof would flow slong the gutters 
down the hollow pillars and along the channels to the 
reservoir. The plan provides for the utilization of sewage 
on a less area of ground, for the growth of forced vege- 
tables, and for a supply of rain-water. For the provision 
of any one of these alone, perhaps the outlay might be 
profitable. J. Wxire. 








POULTRY FARM. 


Srr,—I am about establishing a poultry farm. Can any 
of your correspondents inform me where any are to be 
seen in working, the best books on the subject, and what 


number of fowls are calculated at per acre ? 
Rooster. 





CONCRETE HOUSES AND THE 
BUILDING ACT. 


Srz,—Referring to the letter inserted in the last number 
of the Builder, I beg to state, for the information - your 
correspondent, who poses to erect concrete cottages, 
that ont ae aaiie since I felt it my duty as 
district surveyor to object to the erection of concrete 
walls to houses ; and my reason for — 80 — = am 
After giving the matter my most careful consideration, 
omen © the conclusion that the rules in the Building Act, 
defining the construction and thickness of walls, did not 
apply to or include the particular kind of concrete walls 
described as intended to be built. For although in 
“Clause I., 1st Schedule, Preliminary,’ mention 1s made 
of “other hard and incombustible substances i, et this 
clause, taken in cornexion with the next, “s' all be 

bonded and solidly put together,” I think prevents 
or from allowing the erection of such 
concrete walls as were proposed to be built; that is, of 
materials mixed in # particular manner, to be held to- 


the district survey 





actual draining in the town itself. The subsoil of the 
towns in the Thames Valley in flood time is in direct com- 


gether by means of long boards, or iron pilates, fixed on 


both sides of the wall until the concrete 
pe My Sheers — not be said oy oy = 
,” having regard to the strict technical meaning 
of the word “bonded.” At the same time, believing the 
Metropolitan Board had power to deal with this case 
pursuant to sec. 56, part 1, of the Building Act, I accom. 
anied my objection with a recommendation to the 
ilder to make application to the Board on the subject, 
I understood the builder did so apply ; and as the houses 
have not been built, I conclude the Metropolitan Board 
refused their consent. This, however, could be easily 
ascertained by epplying st the office of the Board, 
Hevry Jaarvis, District Surveyor of Camberwell, 
*,* We remain of our opinion that the construction of 
concrete houses is not prevented by the Metropolitan 
Building Act. It is desirable that the matter should be 
at once suthoritatively settled. The Board of Works 
have the matter now them, 











PHOTOGRAPH OF THE VICTORIA 
TOWER. 


Mr. Sreruen Aruinc has produced a very 
remarkable photograph of the Victoria Tower, 
Westminster. It is taken from a height about 
level with the roof of the Royal Gallery, and 
shows the tower from the bottom to the top, and 
the adjacent portion of the building below. The 
tower is perfectly upright, and all the detail 
comes out with wonderful sharpness ; it ia, in 
short, a marvellous work. Lambeth Palace, 
faintly delineated, is seen on the other side of 
the river. The size of the photograph is 22} in. 
by 16} in. 








HOUSE-AGENTS’ CHARGES. 


At the Warwick County Court the Deputy Judge read 
the following jadgment by Mr. F. Dinsdale, in the case of 
Wildigg pone ern v. Leech, which was heard at the last 
| Court:—‘* This action is brought to recover 13/,, under 
| the following circumstances. In the year 1864, the plain- 
|_ tiffs, who are house agents at Leamington, were em 
| by the defendant to procure a tenant for the defendant's 
| house and premises in Leamington, called Spotland Villa, 
| They introduced to him Mr. John Wackrill, who took the 

premises under a written agreement bearing date July 
| 16th, 1864. The tenancy was to be from August 12th, 
| 1864, to March 25th, 1865, and for three years next en- 
suing the latter day, and defendant paid to plaintiff the 
| sum of 4/, 10s. as their commission on such letting. On 
settling the terms of the agreement, Mr. Wackrill 
| to have required the insertion of a clause giving him the 
option during the continuance of the tenancy of pur- 
chasing the premises for the sum of 700/., to which the 
| defendant reluctantly assented, and on which Mr. Wacke 
| rill has elected to purchase the property, w the 
| plaintiffs, relying upon an alleged custom of their business, 
| claim the sum of 17/. 10s. as their commission on a sale, 
| at the same time giving him credit for the sum of 42, 10s. 
| the commission on the letting previously paid to the de- 
| fendant. Now, there is no question that, if in the lan- 
| guage of Chitty, there be an unvariable, certain, and gene- 
| ral usege or custom of any particular trade, persons con- 
| tracting with members of such trade upon a matter to 
| which such usage or custom has reference, are bound by 
| it, whether they have knowledge of such usage or not; but 
| it is incumbent on the plaintiffs relying upon such a 
eustom to prove its evidence to the satisfaction of the 

Court clearly and undisputably. That the plaintiffs have 
| in this case failed todo. Having regard to the evidence 

of Mr. Cookes on cross-examination, and the direct testi- 
| mony of Mr. Hawkes, it is impossible for me to find that 
| the plaintiffs have proved the custom they rely to 
| entitle them to my judgment. I therefore direct be a 
| to be entered for the defendant.” Mr. Overell, who 
| appeared for the defendant, applied for costs, which were 
allowed, 








FALL OF A CHIMNEY IN NEWCASTLE. 


A serious accident has happened in Ouse- 
burn, Newcastle, resulting in the death of one 
person, the injury of another, and the de- 
struction of a very considerable amount of 
property. The place of the catastrophe was 
Mr. C. T. Maling’s Ford pottery, Ouseburn. 
The accident was the fall of a chimney, or 
shaft, 100 ft. in height, upon a mill, in which 
many persons were engaged in the grinding 
of flint, and manufacture of jars and other 
articles used by makers of marmalade and jams. 
Recently, Mr. Maling has been improving his 
premises ; the flint mill, formerly of two stories, 
having been raised by another floor. This ex- 
tension has been carried out during the past 
three or four months. The foundations of the 
shaft had been laid 30 ft. below the ground, and 
were of stone. The proposed work had been 
approved by Mr. Bryson, the borough surveyor, 
at the time, and even more precautions, it is 
said, had been taken to render the work more 
substantial than he had thought necessary. The 
chimney was about 8 ft. square, and had reached 
ite full height—100 ft.—the last stone being 
about to be placed on the summit. The brick- 
work of the chimney was about 18 in. in thick- 
ness. The lightning conductor would have been 
fixed probably in a day or two. The damage, % 
is said, will amount to some 2,0001. or 38,0001. 
The chimney, it is suspected, fell through some 
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sinking or defect in the foundation. A cause of 
weakness has been suggested by some, that the 
chimney had not yet been tied by iron bands. 
The old chimney, which was to have been re- 
moved on the completion of the new, possessed 
bands which, it is said, were intended to be 
used hereafter for securing the new chimney. 
The demolition was so complete that scarcely a 
single instance occurred where two bricks were 
found adhering to each other. It was also ob- 
served after the accident that the mortar used 
was not dry, even towards the base. 








PARTNERSHIP OF INDUSTRY. 


A réunion, in Whitwood, Yorkshire, of a 
suggestive kind, has taken place. It was a 
soirée in commemoration of the conversion of 
the collieries of Messrs. Henry Briggs & Sons, 
at Whitworth and Methley, into a partner- 
ship concern, in which the workers have an 
interest, and a bonus is paid yearly to every 
labourer, in proportion to his wages and the 
success achieved. Up to two years ago the 
proprietors had constant disputes with their 
workpeople, and, as a consequence, the success 
of the firm was small, and the dividends by no 
means satisfactory. The proprietors formed a 
company, on the limited principle, in which the 
workmen are allowed to have shares, and after a 
fixed dividend has been paid upon the capital 
the remainder of the profit, provided there is 
any, is divided amongst all interested, including 
those labourers who have no pecuniary stake in 
it. The soirée was attended by 1,800 persons, 
all in eome way interested in the colliery. The 
chairman said that they had been able to divide | 
a large sum amongst their operatives. Last year | 
it was 1,8001., now it was 2,7001. He believed | 
that they would continue to prosper, and that 
the operatives would improve in their character 
for steadiness, thrift, and sobriety, as they had 
already done. Mr. Hughes, M.P., congratulated 
the meeting on the great success of the concern 
during the past year. Both those who advanced 
the money, and those who worked in the col- 
leries, being pleased with the results of their | 
year’s labours, this, he remarked, was a strong 
proof that they were in the right road, not only 
to success, but to something higher than any 

mere money success could bring. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Reigate—The copyholders of the manor of 
Reigate have agreed to give up to the Corpora- 
tion sixty-three acres of land on Earlswood- 
common conditionally, on the purchase by the 
Council of the sixteen acres of land formerly 
bought by the Government for the purpose of 
building thereon a military hospital, to be laid 
out as a recreation-ground for the people. The 
Council thus secure a pleasure-ground, and at 
Earlswood a place in which to dispose by irriga- 
tion of the sewage which the new drainage works 
will take from Warwick Town, and both at a 
comparatively small cost. 

- Bristol.—The contract for the new drawbridge 
at the bottom of Clare-street (or rather for the 
ironwork of it) has been obtained by Mesers. 
Finch & Heath, of Chepstow. Their estimate is 
1,5901. The bridge is to be completed in about 
three months.——The new Colston’s Hall, St. 
Augustine’s, which has been in the course of 
erection for the last four years, is now completed. 
The portion finished forms only a part of the 

iginal design: it is said to have cost 25,0001., 
and that 15,0001. more will be required to com- 
plete the plan. The new hall is 150 ft. long, 
80 ft. wide, 70 ft. high, and will accommodate 
3,000 . The capitals of the freestone 
columns, the window and door frames, &c., 
are carved; the ceiling is ornamented with 
panellings, and a cornice runs round the room. 
The orchestra will hold 400 performers, and 
space is left in it for a large organ. The 
spandrils over the arches are to be enriched with 
medallion portraits of celebrated Bristol citizens. 
Two are already occupied with busts of Mr. Geo. 
Thomas and Mr. Conrad Finzel. The hall is 
lighted with fourteen large semicircular windows 
of coloured glass. The chandeliers are of 
Medisval pattern brass work, painted chocolate 
and gold. Provision has been made for heating 
and ventilating the hall. 

Lamcaster.—A site for an asylum at Lancaster 
for the idiots and imbeciles of the northern 


counties has been obtained, comprising 67 acres 
of land, and the buildings—capable of acoom- 
modating 500 patients—are now in course of 
erection. Nearly 40,0001. have been obtained, 
and 20,0001. more are required to complete the 
buildings and fit them for the reception of 
patients. Vigorous steps are being taken to 
realize the requisite sum, and a committee has 
been appointed to obtain subscriptions. 
Bra+ford.—The foundation stone has been laid 
of a Tradesmen’s Home, auxiliary to the Trades- 
men’s Benevolent Institution. The work of 
erecting the cluster of dwellings which are 
to be known by this designation has formally 
commenced. The site of the Home is a field at 
Lillycroft. The Home will consist, when 
finished, of thirty houses, placed so as to form 
three sides of a quadrangle, of which the length 
is about 105 yards and the width 33 yards, open 
towards the south. In the centre of the longest 
side of the square is a reading-room, 21 yards 
long and 10 yards wide, with an open timber 
roof and apsidal end. This room is intended for 
the recreation of the inmates of the Home. Each 
of the houses contains a parlour, living-room, 
pantry, coal-place, and outbuildings on the 
ground-floor, and two bed-rooms above; and as 
each of them has also a separate back-yard and 
doors at front and back, the occupant of each 
will be quite independent of his neighbour. The 
erections are to be entirely of stone, and the 
roofs will be covered with Taylor’s patent tiling. 
Pointed architecture has been selected for the 
style of building. The windows have no mul- 
lions, however, and a domestic character per- 
vades the whole of the structure and fittings. 
The contractors are Mr. Richard Crabtree, 
mason ; Messrs. John Ives & Son, of Shipley, 
joiners ; Mr. John Tattersall, slater ; Mr. Samuel 
Ullathorne, plamber; Mr. Thomas Hargreaves, 
plasterer ; and Messrs. Brown & Pullan, painters, 
all of Bradford. The Home will be erected from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Milnes & France, architects. 
Yarmouth (Isle of Wight).—By the plans of 
the Bouldnor estate, it is intended to erect a 
large number of fashionable villas and lodging- 
houses, and a church is to be built in the 
centre of the estate. A pier is to be made to 
run out a long distance northward into the sea, 
for the accommodation of yachts and steam- 
boats visiting the new town which is now about 
to spring up. In addition to this an esplanade 
along the seaside is to be made, besides new 
roads and pleasant walks which are to be laid 
out, to afford every convenience and accom- 
modation to the residents and visitors. The 
surveyors are already engaged marking out the 
roads and plots for the various erections. 
100 men, it is said, will shortly be employed 
on the works. Bouldnor is situated about one 
mile from Yarmouth. It is well timbered, and 
has a pleasant view of the Solent, ranging 
from Hurst Fortifications to Spithead. At 
Yarmouth itself there is ample room for im- 
provement, and other lands, situated between 
Yarmouth and Bouldnor, are offered for disposal 
on building leases, one villa having already 
been built and another partly finished. 
Overstrand.—The old church having fallen into 
ruin, and being very insufficient for the accommo- 
dation of the parishioners, Mr. J. H. Gurney, 
some time ago, originated the intention of build- 
ing a new one. This, after a delay of two or 
three years, has now been accomplished, and a 
small church has been completed by Mr. R. 
Cornish, of North Walsham, as contractor; Mr. 
A. Salvin, of London, being the architect. 








STATUES AND MONUMENTS. 


Tue first of the statues to be placed in the 
vacant niches in the west front of Salisbury 
Cathedral has been fixed. It is the statue of 
Christ holding a globe, and is 7 ft. high. 

A huge block of stone is being removed from 
the quarry of Messrs. Townshend, at Moscar, 
near Ashopton, to Heeley Churchyard. The 
stone, it is calculated, weighs over 20 tons, and 
it is intended to be erected, after suitable 
dressing, over the tomb of the late Mrs. Short- 
ridge. The process of removing so vast a block 
has been a work of great difficulty. After the 
Japse of ten days since the work of removal 
commenced, the stone had only reached the 
neighbourhood of Rivelin Bridge. Day by day 
thirty horses had been struggling with the work 
of drawing it—the roller on which it rests 





weighing in iteelf 6 tons. 


The group of sculpture executed in Paris 
from designs by Rosa Bonheur, representing g 
tigress bringing food to her cubs, and 
to the city of Glasgow by Mr. Kennedy, of New 
York, has been formally uncovered on its site in 


the lower level of the West-end Park. After 
the ceremony of unveiling the party adjourned 
to Kelvin Grove House, where wine and cake 
were served, and various toasts were “given 
appropriate to the occasion. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Highway. — The little church of Highway, 
which has been completely rebuilt at the sole 
expense of the Hon. and Ven. Archdeacon 
Harris, the incumbent, has been consecrated by 
the Bishop of Salisbury. Highway is situated 
immediately beneath the downs, between the 
villages of Compton Bassett and Clyffe Pypard, 
Mr. Butterfield was the architect, and the 
builders were Messrs. Restall & Cox, of Bisley, 
Gloucestershire ; the clerk of the works, Mr, 
Knight. 

Amberley.—The chapel of ease here has been 
re-opened for divine service. The restorations 
have been projected and carried out entirely at 
the expense ‘of Lady Lindsay. They consist of 
new roofs to the nave, chancel, and porch ; a 
repair of the masonry of the fabric, new floors, 
open sittings, pulpit, font, lectern, and stalls. A 
screen has been reproduced from the discovered 
fragments of the ancient one, and set up in the 
original position; and new bells have been 
mounted in the cote. The church-yard will be 
levelled and inclosed with a fence. The work 
has been carried out from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Thomas Nicholson, 
of Hereford, diocesan architect. 

Chigwell.—The new Church of All Saints, 
Chigwell-row, erected upon ground recently in- 
closed from Hainault Forest, has been conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Rochester. Chigwell- 
row is a scattered hamlet of the parish of 
Chigwell, situated on very high ground over- 
looking the valley of the Thames, and command. 
ing views of Hainault and Epping Forest ; and 
the site of the new church is almost imme- 
diately opposite the Maypole Inn, which village 
tradition points to as the identical old Maypole 
immortalised in “ Barnaby Rudge.” The new 
building as it at present stands comprises a nave 
73 ft. long by 22 ft. 6 in. wide, and 50 ft. high, 
having an arcade of four bays and lean-to 
aisle on each side. Along the whole width of 
the west body of the nave is an open lean-to 
porch, with three arches in red stone, columns, 
and carved capitals. A tower and spire, which 
will rise to the height of 150 ft., is intended 
to be built hereafter; and the erection of the 
chancel, with its transepted aisles, is also post- 
poned. All the walls are 3 ft. thick. Moulded 
arches of freestone, borne upon circular columns, 
with carved capitals, support the clearstory, the 
windows of each bay of which are a group of 
large cusped circular openings, with two small 
lancet windows, one on each side. Internally 
two red Mansfield colamns support their triple 
near arches, while above, from a deep moulded 
cornice, springs the arched boarded ceiling under 
arch-roofed braces. This is divided by moulded 
ribs, and is intended to be painted hereafter. 
A large rose window forms the principal feature 
of the ‘west end. The style of the church is 
Early Gothic. The designs were by Mr. J. 
Seddon, of London. The builder was Mr. Thos. 
Williams, of Canton, near Cardiff. The carving 
was by Messrs. E. Clarke & Son, and the giass- 
work by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The building 
is in brickwork, faced with Godalming stone, 
with Bath stone dressings, and it will accommo- 
date 300 persons. The cost, so far as the work 
at present goes, is about 4,000/., which is only 
half the estimated cost of the entire fabric. The 
parsonage-house, commenced at the same time, 
is sufficiently near to the church to group with 
it. The cost of the age is 2,3001., and it 
is proposed to add hereafter stabling, nursery, 
and lawn. An organ, built by Bryceson, 
Londoo, has been placed in the church. 

Heytesbury.—The church of Heytesbury has 
been re-opened after restcration and enlarge- 
ment at a cost of about 5,0001. The pillars of the 
nave had fallen much out of the perpendicular, 
and they bave been rebuilt. The tower has been 
repaired, and the eastern arch has been widened. 





| 


Some Early English arches and columns, wh 
had long been hidden behind the plaster of the 
walls of the chancel, have been and 
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repaired, and the side aisles which formerly 
existed have been rebuilt, and the high pitch of 
the original roof restored. The galleries, one of 
which blocked up the arch of the nave, and 
entirely separated the chancel and transepts 
from the rest of the edifice, have been pulled 
down, and the whole of the church has been 
reseated, whereby there has been a great increase 
of accommodation and a gain of many free 
sittings. The west window of the nave, which 
was given by the Hon. Miss a-Court, is in the 
Perpendicular style, and is filled with glass of 
old pattern, with coloured borders. The nave is 
paved with Peake’s Staffordshire tiles, and the 
seats are of deal stained with imitation walnut 
capping. The roof of the nave is coned with 
moulded ribs. The tower rises at the janction of 
the cross, and stands on four arches supported by 
piers. The eastern arch has been widened and 
the piers rebuilt. The window in the south 
transept is filled with stained glass, the expense 
of which was defrayed by money collected by 
Lady Heytesbury. The subjects in the window 
are St. Peter and St. Paul, with the Saviour, St. 
Gabriel, St. Michael, and St. Raphael. The 
north transept, which was formerly the burial- 
place of the a-Courts, has been fitted with seate 
for Lord Heytesbury and his family, the remains 
of the dead having been removed into the 
churchyard. The stained glass window in this 
transept was given by the Hon. Mrs. Daly. It 
has figures of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Melchisedec. The chancel is Early English in 
style, and consists of three bays. The columns 
and arches, which were formerly hidden, have 
been restored, and new aisles have been added. 
The old roof has been replaced by a new open 
roof, which has been raised to the former pitch. 
The walls of the church are inlaid with Minton’s 
coloured tiles. The arcade at the east end is 
supported by Purbeck marble shafts, and the 


reredos is inlaid with coloured tiles. The east | 
| Opening is figured St. Peter, with keys; below 


window is a single lancet, forming a triplet 


diagonally, and is stained and varnished. The | 
seating is of yellow pine. The architect was 
Mr. Graham, of London. The builders were 
Messrs. C. & J. Armstrong, of Carlisle. 

Weobly.—The chancel of the parish church of 
Weobly, Herefordshire, has been lately restored at 
the cost of the vicar, the Rev. J.B. Peploe. The 
restoration consists of stripping the plastering 
from the internal dressed stonework, replaster- 
ing the walls between the same, restoring the 
masonry of the windows inside and out, re- 
moving the whitewash, and pointing down all 
external walls. The old plaster ceilings have 
also been taken down, and a new open timber 
roof, boarded above the rafter, set up in its 
place. The chancel has been paved with God- 
win’s encaustic tiles. The work has been carried 
out from the designs, and under the super- 
intendence, of Mr. Nicholson, of Hereford, the 
diocesan architect. 











STAINED GLASS. 


Mary Magdalen clasping the cross and weeping 
over the death of the Saviour; and the back- 
ground is @ representation of the City of Jern- 
salem. In the dexter light are figures of the 
Virgin Mary, Mary ot Salome, and Mary Cleophas. 
The figure of the Virgin is depicted in an attitude 
of grief, and one of the Marys is shown support- 
ing her. The sinister light contains the Good 
Centurion and St. John the Evangelist, and in 
the background is the figure of St. Joseph of 
Arimatbea. ach group is placed under an 
architectural canopy. 








Pooks Received. 


THE Popular Science Review for October con- 
tains an excellent paper on Ventilation and 
Ventilators by the editor, Dr. Lawson, who is 
the Professor of Histology in St. Mary’s Hospi- 
tal, and a distinguished physiologist. It would 
not be easy to say much that is new in the 
Builder of what is yet known on the subject of 





Edenham Church (Lincolnshire). — Three | 


stained-glass windows, executed by Messrs. Thos. 


Baillie & Co., of London, have just been erected | 
in the north aisle of this ancient edifice by the | 


tenants and friends on the Grimsthorpe estate, | 


as a memorial of the late Lord and Lady | 


ventilation and ventilators. Were all that has 
there been printed within the last quarter of a 
century on the subject incorporated into volumes, 
a goodly “ library” would be the result. So good 
and popular a resumé of what has been said and 
done of late years, however, as Dr. Lawson’s, 
more especially with his own suggestions inclu- 


Willoughby d’Eresby. The windows are coup- sive, well merits the perusal and consideration 


eg li ae ae 
we by ence Zttin and are divided inte oyu of those constant renders of th ule 

Peli : . | who are more particularly interested in the sub- 
openings in each window. Commencing from the | . t. As we not long since remarked, there is 


west end of the aisle, the first window contains oi little humbug in much of the popular talk of 





| d’Eresby surmounted by the baron’s coronet, &c. 
|In the dexter upper opening is the figure of 
| St. Paul, with sword ; below which is represented 
St. Paul in prison, dictating to St. Luke the 
“acta of the Apostles.” In the sinister upper 


in the tracery the arms of Lord Willoughby | ventilation : still even that gives indication of a 


| growing public opinion in its favour which must 
| ultimately lead to permanent benefit to the pub- 
‘lic health. Dr. Lawson’s introductory remarks 
| on the popular cant as to ventilation are much 
| to the point: he says,— 

| “It we may be permitted to define cant as the current 


inside. It is filled with stained glass, the cost of | which is shown St. Peter's Release from Prison | expression of unintentional insincerity, we believe that 


which was borne by Lady Heytesbury. The| by the Angel. In the next or centre window | 
subjects are the Nativity, the Crucifixion, and|tracery are shown the arms, quarterly, of people talk about ventilation, Go where we may, whether 


the Resurrection. The chancel is paved with 
Minton’s encaustic tiles, with interlaced stone 
bands. All the fittings of the chancel are of 
oak and walnut. There are four windows of 


| Lord and Lady Willoughby, surmounted with | 
| their respective crests. In the dexter upper 
| opening is the figure of St. Matthew, with pen | 
/and Gospel; below which is shown St. John the 


stained glass in the chancel, the gift of Mrs. Baptist preaching in the Wilderness, and the | 


a-Court Kepington, the Rev. Prebendary 
and the Rev. Hyde Beadon. The figures in the 
window represent John the Baptist, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. The restorations 
have been effected from designs by Mr. Butter- 
field; Mr. Strong, of Warminster, being the 
contractor; and Mr. Burdett clerk of the works. 
The woodwork was executed by Messrs. Search- 
field, of Heytesbury; and the stained glass 
windows are by Mr, Gibbs. 

Nichol Forest.—The small church of Nichol 
Forest, which has been erected at Kingfield, to 
supersede the damp and inconvenient chapel of 
ease, which formerly existed there, has been 
consecrated by the Bishop of Carlisle, and opened 
for divine service. The undertaking has been 
accomplished chiefly through the instrumentality 
of Mr. Ewart, of Kingfield ; the total cost of the 
building, including the churchyard wall, having 
been about 1,7001. Nearly all the resident land- 
owners and farmers, in addition to their sub- 
scriptions, contributed to a very large saving of 

se by arranging among themselves to cart 
all the building materials. The site of the new 
building is near that on which the old chapel 
stood. The architecture is Geometric Gothic, 
and the edifice consists of a nave 50 ft. by 21 ft., 
and transept 12 ft. by 8 ft., an apsidal 
chancel 20 ft. by 15 ft., and a south porch and 
vestry. Sittings are provided for about 220, 
and the church is so planned that a considerable 
number of sittings can be added at a future time, 
should the requirements of the district render it 
necessary. The five chancel lights and the three 
west windows are to be filled with stained glass, 
by Mr. John Scott, of Carlisle. Three of these 
lights are already fixed, and the remainder will 
be completed this autumn. In the centre light 
of the chancel ia a representation of our Saviour 
as the Good Shepherd, having on either side 
figures of the Evangelists St. Mark and St. Luke, 
with their appropriate emblems in the tracery ; 
and the two other Evangelists are to be added. 
The walls of the church have been constructed of 
stone from the Fairloan’s quarry, near Riccarton, 
and roofed with blue Bangor slate, with cut 
bands of purple. The whole of the aisles are 
laid with tiles in three colours, and a cornice of 
tiles is carried round the internal walls. The 
roof is boarded inside, the boards being laid 














Fane, command, “ Prepare ye the way” (St. Luke iii. 


4). In the sinister opening is the figure of | 
St. Mark, with pen and volume; and below is | 
represented our Saviour raising Jairus’s daugh- | 
ter. In the tracery lights of the third window | 
eastward are the arms, &c., of Lady Willoughby | 
(Drummond). In the dexter upper opening is | 
the figure of St. Luke, with pen and Gospel; | 
below which is a group representing our Lord | 
feeding the Multitude. In the sinister opening 
is the figure of St. John the Evangelist, with pen | 
and volume, under which is represented our 
Lord raising Lazarus. 


St. Philip’s, Burwash, Susser.—Three stained- | 


glass windows have been erected in the apsidal 
chancel of this church at the expense of Mrs. 
Harriett Gould. The windows are lancet-shaped, 


and the centre one contains, in the middle group, | 


the Crucifixion of our Saviour, above which is a 
group, the Baptism of oar Lord. The group at 
bottom is the Last Supper, and the whole is 
surrounded by an ornamental border on a mosaic 
background of deep colours. On the north side 
is a window containing in the centre group the 
Resurrection of our Lord, above which is the 
Agony in the Garden, and the Group below is 
the Entombment of our Lord. These are also 
surrounded by an ornamental border on mosai 
background. On the south side the window 
contains, in the centre, the Ascension of our 
Saviour, the group above being the Adoration of 
the Magi, and below is the Nativity of our Lord, 
surrounded by borders, and background similar 
to the window on the north side. The groups 
are contained in separate medallion shapes. 
These windows were executed by Messrs. Thomas 
Baillie & Co., of London. 

Kenilworth Church.—The east window of this 
church has recently been filled with stained glass, 
at the cost of Mr. John Harding, of Tattenhall 
Lodge, Leamington, in memory of his last surviv- 
ing son. The window is in the fourteenth cen- 
tury style; and the glass has been treated in ac- 
cordance with that period by the artists, Messrs. 
John Hardman & Co., of Birmingham. The sub- 
ject chosen for illustration is the Crucifixion. 
The centre light contains the figure of our Lord 
on the Cross, surrounded by an aureole of glory, 
which again is edged by a band of Cherubim, 
At the foot of the cross kneels a figure of St. 


there is no species of cant more general than that which 


in the bouses of the wealtby or into the miserable dwell- 
ings of the poor, we hear the same cry about ventilation 
and its advantages; but in no cases, or at least in few, do 
we see any reason to think the cry a genuine one. How 
many people tell us of the healthy influence of pure fresh 
air, but how few ever take proper steps to introduce it 
into their houses. How seldom do we see anything like 
a rational system of ventilation in public buildings; and 
where are the private dwellings in which vitiated breathing- 
air isnot abundantly present?” 


Let us hope, however, that this smattering about 
ventilation is only introductory to a real know- 
ledge and appreciation and a beneficial adoption 
of it in its most practical forms; and we regard 
such endeavours as Dr. Lawson’s to be important 
aids towards so desirable an end. His paper 
thus concludes :— 


** What we have said, has been said rather with a view 
to draw the attention of the thoughtful to a subject of the 
| most vital interest, than to cunvey the idea that any per- 
| fectly satisfactory scheme of ventilation has yet been pro- 

Our aim has beeo to lay before our readers a 
general expression of the conditions as to the quality of 
| air necessary for healthy ventilation. This, we think, has 
| not hitherto entered sufficiently into the considerations of 

those who have pursued the study of methods instead of 

| principles, It must, nevertheless, be admitted that no 
| system of ventilation can be satisfactory unless it be in 
| aecordance with the laws of hygiene. Of these laws, as 
| they relate to ventilation, we have given our readers 
| general idea; and we would, in conclusion, assure them 
| that, since they are —— of mathematical demonstrs- 
| tion, they must inevitably form the basis of every efficient 
| plan for the maintenance of a healthy atmosphere in our 
| private dwellings and public buildings.” 


|_.Mr. W. E. Hickson, once the editor of the 
| Westminster Review and an advanced Reformer, 
|is publishing, under the title “Tracts for In- 


© | quirers,” a selection from the notes he has been 


'in the habit of making through many years on 
various subjects. No. 2 is called “ Reform 
Illusions” (Groombridge), and is intended to 
show the evils that must result from govern- 
ment by the majority, the majority being neces- 
sarily the least wise. “The Court of Rome,” 
says he, “would desire nothing better at the 
present moment than to place on the electoral 
register the agricultural po; ulation of Calabria 
and the Abruzzi.” There is much in the 
pamphlet deserving serious attention, but Mr. 
Hickson is too fearful of the result of recent 
legislation, which we feel no doubt is in the right 
direction, and shouts 
“ Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen!” 


to an entirely different class from that to which 
it has been heretofore addressed in England.—— 
In the current Fraser, Mr. C. R. Weld gives an 
agreeable view of the Paris Exhibition. The 
number contains some very good and thoughtful 
| writing. Professor Owen replies in it to Mr. 
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Lewes’s argument of “ Infirmity.” The Art- 
Journal notices of the Paris Exhibition inclade 
papers on the “ Northern Schools of Painting ;” 
“ Adaptations from the Antique,” and “ Art 
Products in Clay, Stone, &c.” The engraved 
illustrations of the Exhibition are numerous and 
valuable. The engraving of “ Les Femmes 
Savantes,” after Leslie, is not up to Art-Journal 
mark,—in fact, is a disfigurement. 











WMiscellanen. 





TrcHNIcaL EpucaTion 1N IreEtanp.—During 
the past week Mr. Buckmaster has addressed 
meetings in the chief towns in Ireland, with a 
view of organising a system of scientific instruc- 
tion suitable to the industry and requirements 
of young men, artisans, and those who have left 
school. The meetings on the whole have been 
most satisfactory. 

Artisans IN Paris.—If an artisan coming to 
the Paris Exhibition has not already made in 
London his arrangements for lodgings, by cor- 
respondence with Mr. Layard’s committee, 265, 


Taunton Cottrer Scnoor. — The successful 
competitors are Messrs. Giles & Robinson. 


Tue Srong-currers’ Strike IN BELPast.— 
According to the local papers, the stone-cutters 
have accepted the terms proposed by the masters. 
“ The men were on strike for nearly three months, 
during which time they have lost in wages nearly 
3,0001.” 


Tue New York Porvtatron.—Were Brooklyn 
technically, as it is practically, annexed to New 
York, says the New York Tribune, it would have 
@ population of 1,700,000, and a territory of 
nearly circular form with a radius of ten 
miles. 


Snockinc Deatu oF a LiverPoot ARCHITECT 
AND HIS Wire.—Mr. William Green, of the firm 
of Green & Paislow, architects, was crossing 
the line of railway at the Broad Green Station 
hurriedly to save his wife from a coming train 
while also crossing, but the train caught both, 
and killed them, mangling the bodies in a shock- 
ing manner. They were both young, and had 
been only two months married. Three fatal 
accidents have occurred at the same level cross- 
ing during the last eight months, and when the 





Strand, London, or through Mr. Cook, the excur- | 
sion manager, he is advised to proceed imme- | 
diately he arrives in Paris, by a cab, which costs | 
two francs, to the workmen’s lodging-house, in | 
Avenue Rapp, close to the Exhibition. If this 
house be full, then let him go to the British | 
Workmen’s Hall, in the Exhibition, and ask for | 
M. Houssoulier, and he will escape all fleecing. 


Ancient Seputcnrat Crosses.—On taking 
down the old walls of the church at Brompton, | 
near Northallerton, prior to rebuilding the edi- 
fice, the remains of several sepulchral crosses, 
with the Runic knot cut upon them, were dis- 
covered. Mr. N. 8. Heineken suggests that they 
should be most carefully preserved, either by 
being built into the outside walls, or within in 
the vestry. One of the crosses is tolerably 
perfect, and might be so placed in the vestry 
that access could be given to both sides,—a 
slight recess being made in the wall for this 
purpose. 


THE GRASSHOPPERS AGAIN IN AMERICA. — A 
train on the North-Western Railroad, in the 
western part of lowa, was recently delayed one | 
hour and a quarter by grasshoppers, which | 
covered the track so thickly that the engine- 
drivers slipped on the rails. A Page County 
(Iowa) letter says:—The ground is perfectly 
alive with them ; they fill the air for many hun- 
dreds of feet upward; they strike you as you 
walk to and from your meals ;\the public and 
private buildings are black “ie them; they 
infest everything. In consequenge of their pre- 
sence no fall wheat will be sown. The West is 
full of them, and they are journeying eastward. 
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to have been some serious mis 


results of our work appear positively ludi 
The mere substructure of the forte had scarce 
been completed when these foundations settled 
down, and the masonry cracked and yawned in 
fantastic fissures from top to bottom. The mass 
was screwed up again by stout iron braces, and 
the building continued, but no sooner was a 
course of stones laid upon one of the faces of 
the work than it suddenly sank with the weight, 
while the opposite side rose in the air, after the 
fashion of a see-saw. In fact, the works at this 
point seem to have been fairly given up as 
impracticable.” 


Tue Sewack Utitization or LivERPOOL AND 
Lonpon.—A few of the directors of the Sewage 
Utilisation Company of Liverpool have paid a 
visit to the works of the Metropolitan Sewage 
Company among the Essex marshes. The object 
of the party was to become acquainted with the 
operations of the London company, and to in- 
quire into the success of the steps by which 
they are carried out. In this object they were 





greatly aided by Mr. Hope, of the International | the 


Financial Association, who is also the managing 
director of the Metropolitan Sewage Company, 
and who afforded them every possible informa- 
tion as to all the details of their operations. The 
Liverpool gentlemen, who have taken the sewage 
from the corporation of that town, were informed 
and encouraged by their visit, and will no doubt 
now proceed with redoubled hope. A destruc- 
tive fire has occurred at the farm of the Metro- 


second occurred the coroner’s jury recommended 
the directors to throw a light foot-bridge over 
the line. Should they not be indicted for culpable 
homicide ? 


JUNCTION OF BRIGHTON AND CLIFTONVILLE.— 
Preliminary steps have been taken towards 
bringing Brighton and Cliftonville more imme- 


| diately into connexion, by the removal of the walls 


which enclosed the pathway running from the 
rear of St. John’s Church, at the top of Palmeira- 


|square, to Church-street, Cliftonville, through 
| what were formerly known as Hove-fields, pre- 


paratory to the formation of a roadway, for 
vehicles, &c., in continuation of that which now 


|runs on the north side of the enclosure at the 


top of Palmeira-square. Arrangements have 
been made for drainage. The western esplanade 


is to be continued from its present point, south 


of Palmeira-square, to Mills’s-terrace. When 
this desirable improvement has been effected, 


_and the land is covered with buildings, there will 
be a junction between Brighton and West Hove 


and Cliftonville, forming an extensive and 


| unrivalled marine frontage. 


Cierks’ Dininc Company, Liurrep. —A final 
prospectus of this company has been issued. 
The offices are are at 38 4, King William-street, 


_ City. The capital is 20,0001., in 20,000 shares 


of ll. each. /Paid up capital, 5,0001. or 5s. per 
share. No/shareholder to possess more than 
four shares.) “ The intention,” says the prospec- 
tus, “is to mit the trading of the company at 
first to fodr establishments—to be increased 









eventually ten—(one at the West-end)—at 
any one of |which, shareholders or members can 
dine. Thejcost of the dinner to be one shilling, 


ft of fish or plain soup, joint, two 


fees to waiters, and all extra beer, 
arged at the whole- 
Luncheons, tea, &c., will also be 
at equally reasonable rates, and there 
will be a reading-room and a smoking-room. 
To a certain extent the co-operative principle 
will be brought into operation. The plan is 
said to have great support in the City, and is 
being taken up with energy. A public meeting 
hast just been held for its promotion. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT 
Buenos Ayres: Cxvuss’s Sares.— Our fellow 
citizen, Mr. Chubb, has certainly reason to 
congratulate himself on the result of a fire 
which we see, from a Buenos Ayres paper, has 
ravaged the Government House there. The 
fire originated in the Treasury office, and spread 
thence to other parts of the building. The paper 
referred to, in describing the ruins, says :—‘“‘ At 
eleven o'clock yesterday the only things saved 
in the 8.W. quarter of the building, where the 
fire originated, were two of Chubb’s patent iron 
safes. The Government, with admirable cour- 
tesy, before opening these safes, sent to advise 
managers of Thompson’s house, and Mr. 
Bell at once came down. On opening the safes 
Mr. Bell had reason to be proud: there were the 
papers quite untouched; the inside of the safe 
was not even hot. It must be stated that one 
of the safes had fallen from the upper story and 
lain among the burning ruins for several hours. 
The ornaments, &c., were completely burnt off, 
but the papers inside were as perfect as ‘the 
cock and pound of butter,’ of historic memory, 





politan Sewage Company. 


|in the Yankee’s safe.” 





New Bricuton.—A new promenade at New 


Brighton, a fashionable watering-place on the 
Cheshire side of the Mersey, has been opened, 


MEMENTO OF THE LATE Ma. Wittiam Gorge 
Drew.—At the chapel of the Licensed Victug]. 
lers’ Asylum, the memorial window and tablet 
which have just been erected to the memory of 
Mr. Drew, has been unveiled in the presence of 
a large number of ladies and gentlemen, friends 
and admirers of the deceased. The memorial 
was considered due to so large a contributor to 
the funds of the asylum as well as to those of 
the Licensed Victuallers’ School. The window 
is situated on the left of the pulpit. It is com. 
posed of a mosaic background, on which are 
placed some medallions, coloured. In the centre 
of the window is the subject of our Saviour 
“ Feeding the Hungry.” This is 
berries. Although the size of the 


only about 7 ft. high by 3 ft. 6 in. wide, there 
are upwards of 1,400 pieces of 









placed together as to appear to be piece or 
square of glass, if that be any merit. 
Tue Hicnesr Cumney IN YoRKSHIRE.— 


Bradford has acquired considerable notoriety on 
account of its long chimneys, but the longest of 
them all must hide its diminished head in com. 
parison with one that has just been completed 
at the works of Messrs. Mitchell, Brothers, 
‘spinners and manufacturers, Manchester-road. 
This chimney, measured from the bottom of the 
foundation, is 110 yards long, and rises a clear 
| 100 yards above the ground line. It is said to 





|be the highest in Yorkshire, the next in size’ 


‘being a brick chimney near Huddersfield, built 
|in 1857, the length of which from the founda- 
ition is 105 yards. The foundations, which con- 

sist of two courses, 22 ft. and 21 ft. square, and 

12 in. thick each, rest upon the rock. A good 
| bed of coal was obtained in excavating for this 
| part of the structure. The chimney is built of 
stone, is octagon in form, and measures 20 ft. 
/across at the foundation and 9 ft. at the sum- 
‘mit. The flue is perpendicular, and 7 ft. in 
‘diameter. The “stalk” has been erected by 
| Messrs. John Moulson & Son, Little Horton- 
‘green, contractors, from plans made by Mr. 
|Mark Brayshaw, Old Bowling-lane, architect. 
The foundations were laid in August, 1866, and 
the work was completed on Tuesday last, no 
accident having occurred during the progress of 
| the erection. 

Grinpinc CemEnt.—A millstone of the style 
for grinding wheat is not at all fit for grinding 
cement. The eye of the stone should be at least 
16 in. in diameter. The balance-ryne should be 
semicircular (old style), with chambers in the 
lugs for the driver to work in. However good 
in theory it may seem to drive a stone near its 
centre, all millers of varied experience know that 
a stone driven near its centre wears down rapidly 
around the verge, leaving the centre high. 
Under the most favourable circumstances, a 
stone which grinds cement wears out of “ face” 
very fast, and is much more difficult to be kept 
in proper order than a stone for grinding wheat. 
If the cement is not ground fine and even, it is 
not much better than sand, unless it is by itself. 
When not to be mixed, it should not be ground 
fine; when to be mixed with sand or other 
material, it should be as fine as possible. In all 
cases, but especially with some kinds of rock 
that cannot be evenly bhrnt, the cement should 
be bolted. A bolt 10 ft. long and 30 in. m 
diameter, covered with wire cloth, would in all 
cases make an even quality of cement. What 
would not pass through the wire could be returned 
to the stone again. It takes a greater quantity 
to fill a barrel when coarse than fine. 1t should 
always be ground while there is a little heat in 
it, as it takes less power and makes better 
cement. As French Burr is best for grinding 
wheat, so it is best for cement. It should be a8 
hard and free from pores as possible, the hardest 
block or blocks around the eye of the stone. A 
stone 4 ft. 6 in. in diameter (the best for cement) 
should be divided into sixteen parts, with two 
furrows to the part. The lands should all be of 
equal width at the verge and tapering inward. 
The furrows should be 1} in. wide, and about 
three-eighths deep at back. There should bes 
cast-iron stand for the concave, with four legs 
obliquely set. It could be bolted to the floor. 
The concave need only bear in the stand at top 
and bottom. The crusher shaft should have a0 
oil-cup, set screws, and centre lift, like a mill- 
stone spindle. — Correspondent of Scientific 


American. 
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